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UNCERTAINTY  AFTER  TALKS  BREAK  DOWN 


BYDAVID  TODD 

The  sudden  collapse  of  the 

Ontario  government’s  efforts  to 
negotiate  a social  contract  for  the 
public  sector  leaves  the  University 
and  its  employees  facing  an  uncertain 
situation. 

President  Robert  Prichard  said 
June  4 that  the  province’s  likely  re- 
sponse to  this  turn  of  events,  and  the 
financial  implications  for  U of  T,  are 
difficult  to  predict.  The  social  con- 
tract process  ground  to  a halt  June  3, 
one  day  before  the  government’s 
deadline  for  a settlement,  when  the 
coalition  of  unions  and  employee 
groups  representing  more  than 
900,000  public  sector  workers  de- 


cided to  withdraw  from  negotiations. 

The  province  launched  its  talks 
with  workers  and  employers  in  April, 
in  an  effort  to  reduce  wage  costs  in 
the  public  sector  by  $2  billion. 
Savings  in  university  payrolls  were 
expected  to  account  for  $118  mil- 
lion of  the  total;  U ofT’s  share  was 
originally  estimated  at  $25  million 
but  that  figure  was  revised  down- 
ward during  the  negotiations  to  about 
$18.5  million. 

At  a press  conference  following 
the  breakdown  of  negotiations, 
Premier  Bob  Rae  said  that  his 
government  remains  committed  to 
achieving  the  $2  billion  in  savings 
and  expects  to  meet  the  reduction 
targets  set  for  the  various  public  ser- 


Better  Urban  Design 
Needed,  Says  Martin 


The  University  must  shed  its 
reputation  for  erecting  ugly 
buildings  if  it  hopes  to  keep  the  City 
of  Toronto  from  interfering  with  its 
development  plans,  says  the  former 
chair  of  Academic  Board’s  Planning 
& Priorities  Committee. 

Richard  Martin,  a representative  of 
part-time  undergraduate  students 
who  has  been  involved  in  the  plan- 
ning process  for  several  years,  told 
the  committee  May  28  that  U of  T 
needs  to  pay  greater  attention  to 
issues  of  urban  design  to  avoid  re- 
peating mistakes  of  the  past.  “We 
are  seen  as  the  custodians  of  a great 
national  treasure,”  he  said,  “and  we 
are  widely  perceived  to  be  in  the  pro- 
cess of  destroying  it.”  U of  T should 
immediately  develop  an  urban  de- 
sign plan  when  new  zoning  provi- 
sions are  in  place,  he  added. 

Martin  made  his  remarks  during 
the  committee’s  deliberations  on  the 
second  phase  of  the  St.  George  cam- 
pus master  plan.  Part  one  of  this  doc- 
ument, related  to  planning  princi- 
ples, was  approved  by  Governing 
Council  in  1990.  Part  two  sets  out 
proposals  for  land  use  on  the  down- 
town campus.  From  planning  and 
priorities,  it  went  on  to  receive  the 
approval  of  Academic  Board  June  3. 

Among  other  proposals  the  land 
use  plan  suggests  making  the 
University’s  properties  on  College 
St.  east  of  University  Ave.  available 
for  commercial  development  and 
increasing  the  density  allowances 
in  the  Huron  St. -Sussex  Ave. 
“University  village”  area  to  permit 
construction  of  new  student  hous- 
ing. It  also  recommends  developing 
the  portion  of  the  Varsity  Stadium 
site  that  fronts  on  Bloor  St. 

The  City  of  Toronto  is  currently  in 
the  process  of  preparing  a revised 
version  of  its  official  plan  that  will 
include  a new  bylaw  to  govern  build- 
ing within  the  University  “precinct,” 


an  area  bounded  by  Bloor  St., 
University  Ave.,  College  St.  and 
Spadina  Ave.  The  second  phase  of 
the  campus  master  plan  sets  out  the 
provisions  that  the  University  hopes 
to  see  included  in  the  bylaw. 

Martin  said  that  the  administra- 
tion’s strategy  is  to  win  the  city’s 
agreement  on  zoning  for  the  area  in 
the  hope  that  the  University  will  then 
be  left  free  to  make  its  own  deci- 
sions about  planning.  However,  in 
the  past  30  to  40  years,  widely 
despised  projects  such  as  Robarts 
Library  and  Sidney  Smith  Hall  have 
created  the  impression  that  U of  T 
cannot  be  trusted  to  develop  on  its 
own.  That  impression  will  linger 
as  long  as  the  institution  persists  in 
building  structures  “with  no  connec- 
tion to  their  surroundings  and  no 
respect  for  the  University’s  architec- 
tural traditions.” 

The  city,  Martin  noted,  has  shown 
itself  to  be  more  than  ready  to  inter- 
vene in  U ofT’s  planning  efforts.  In 
1990,  for  example,  the  Toronto 
Historical  Board  commissioned  a 
heritage  conservation  study  of  the 
St.  George  campus.  Martin  said  the 
city  will  only  refrain  from  future  in- 
terference if  it  is  convinced  that  there 
is  no  need. 

The  land  use  segment  of  the 
master  plan  calls  for  the  St.  George 
campus  to  be  divided  into  seven 
precjncts,  each  zoned  separately.  This 
would  facilitate  a more  flexible 
approach  to  calculating  density,  en- 
abling the  University  to  preserve 
lower  densities  and  building  heights 
on  some  properties  while  allowing 
for  more  intensive  development  on 
others. 

In  addition  to  the  master  plan,  the 
report  of  the  St.  George  St.  users 
committee  was  also  discussed  at  plan- 
ning and  priorities.  Last  fall  this  17- 

~ See  BETTER-  Page  2 ~ 


vice  sectors  which  include  health 
care,  schools  and  post-secondary  in- 
stitutions. However,  no  decisions 
had  been  made  as  of  June  4 about  a 
course  of  action.  The  province  is 
expected  either  to  impose  wage- 
restraint  legislation  or  slash  operating 


grants  to  public  sector  agencies. 

The  leaders  of  the  labour  coali- 
tion made  their  decision  to  march 
away  from  the  negotiating  table  the 
night  before  the  deadline.  Professor 
Bill  Graham,  president  of  the  U of  T 
Faculty  Association  and  a member  of 


the  coalition,  described  the  move  as 
a “tremendous”  victory  for  the  workers. 
‘This  is  one  of  the  greatest  moments 
in  my  life,”  he  said  jubilantly.  “It 
showed  that  people  from  disparate 
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A Different  Pitch 


It  may  not  be  a rugby  field  but  these  visitors  from  north  Yorkshire,  UK,  still  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves  during  an 
informal  baseball  game  on  U ofTs  back  campus.  The  neophyte  boys  of summer  were  actually  in  Toronto  last  week for 
a series  of  amateur  rugby  matches.  Batters  up! 


Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group  Formed 

BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 


A GROUP  FORMED  TO  ADVISE 
the  University  on  human  rights 
and  equity  matters  will  safeguard, 
not  endanger,  academic  freedom, 
says  Paddy  Stamp,  sexual  harassment 
officer. 

The  protection  of  academic  free- 
dom is  central  to  the  mission  of  the 
University,”  said  Stamp  who  also  be- 
comes convenor  of  the  new  equity 
issues  advisory  group  July  1 for  a 
one-year  term.  “Nobody  in  this 
group,”  she  noted,  has  any  plans  to 


“situate  themselves  in  such  a way 
that  they  are  working  adverse  to  that 
central  mission.” 

Stamp  was  responding  to  concerns 
raised  by  Professor  Michael  Marrus 
of  the  Department  of  History  and 
chair  of  Academic  Board  at  the  May 
27  meeting  of  Governing  Council. 
Marrus  said  that  although  he  finds  it 
difficult  to  fault  President  Robert 
Prichard’s  decision  to  establish  the 
group,  he  is  worried  about  how  its 
seven  members  will  tackle  human 
rights  issues  and  the  equity  agenda. 

The  group  will  comprise  the  of- 


fices of  sexual  harassment,  status  of 
women,  special  services  to  persons 
with  a disability,  employment  equi- 
ty, native  student  services  and  pro- 
grams, race  relations  and  anti-racism 
initiatives  and  personal  safety.  The 
convenor  — until  June  30  acting 
status  of  women  officer  Rona 
Abramovitch  — will  have  no  au- 
thority over  the  other  six  officers  but 
will  report  to  the  president  and  act  as 
a link  between  the  group  and  the  pres- 
ident, vice-presidents  and  media. 

~ See  EQUITY:  Page  2 ~ 


ANDRE  SOUROUJON 


In  Brief 


Computer  theft  investigated 

Metro  Police  are  investigating  the  theft  of  824,000  worth  of 

computer  equipment  from  a student  lab  in  the  School  of  Architecture  8c 
Landscape  Architecture,  230  College  St.  Sgt.  Len  Paris  of  the  campus 
police  said  the  incident  occurred  sometime  between  the  end  of  classes  May 
IS  and  June  1 when  the  theft  was  discovered.  Taken  were  several  Apple 
computers,  keyboards,  monitors  and  a printer.  Police  found  an  unsecured 
fire-escape  door  but  are  also  talking  to  22  people  who  have  keys  to  the 
lab.  Tests  for  fingerprints  are  being  conducted  on  a beer  bottle  found  in 
the  room. 


Parents  — take  a break! 

For  the  11th  year  in  a row  the  Department  of  Athletics  8c 
Recreation  (DAR)  will  hold  summer  sports  camps  for  children  and 
youth.  DAR  will  also  offer  its  “Mini-University”  program,  a combined 
academic  and  sports  camp.  The  sports  camps,  for  ages  4 to  16,  provide 
instruction  in  such  sports  as  gymnastics,  karate  and  tennis.  Mini- 
University,  for  children  in  grades  5 to  8,  gives  students  “hands- 
on”  instruction  in  subjects  such  as  engineering,  forestry  and  law  as  well 
as  in  a variety  of  sports.  All  camps  begin  July  5 and  run  to  Aug.  13.  For 
more  information  contact  Darcy  Brioux  at  978-3031. 


Architects  honour  Woodsworth 

The  renovation  of  Woodsworth  College  continues  to  reap 
honours  for  architecture  and  design.  The  Ontario  Association  of  Architects 
recently  awarded  the  project  its  1992-93  architectural  excellence  award. 
The  Toronto  Historical  Board,  meanwhile,  has  granted  a certificate  of 
commendation  for  “the  imaginative  redevelopment  of  Woodsworth 
College.”  The  project  was  conceived  by  Barton  Myers  Architect,  Inc.  and 
subsequently  carried  out  by  the  firm  of  Kuwabara  Payne  McKenna 
Blumberg  Architects. 


Nagel  wins  teaching  award 

Professor  Gordon  Nagel  of  philosophy  at  Scarborough  has 
won  the  college’s  1993  teaching  award.  Students,  who  nominated  Nagel, 
called  him  a thoughtful  and  extraordinary  instructor.  His  lectures  are  cited 
for  their  clarity  and  relevancy  and  as  “inspirational,  enlightening,  mag- 
ical works  of  art.”  He  is  also  commended  for  the  amount  of  time  he  spends 
helping  students  outside  the  classroom.  Sponsored  by  Scarborough 
College  and  its  alumni  association,  the  award  comes  with  a $1,000  cash 
prize.  It  will  be  presented  to  Nagel  at  the  college’s  spring  convocation 
June  9. 


Rapson  receives  Bates  medal 

University  Professor  Emeritus  Howard  Rapson  of  the 
Department  of  Chemical  Engineering  8c  Applied  Chemistry  has  received 
the  John  S.  Bates  memorial  gold  medal,  the  highest  honour  awarded  by 
the  technical  section  of  the  Canadian  Pulp  8t  Paper  Association.  Rapson, 
who  joined  U ofT  as  a professor  of  chemical  engineering  in  1953,  is  con- 
sidered an  international  leader  in  the  field  of  pulp  and  paper  research.  His 
contributions  to  the  industry  began  in  1942  when  he  discovered  the  uses 
of  chlorine  dioxide  in  the  pulp  bleaching  process  and  since  then  his 
work  on  kraft  pulp-bleaching  technology  has  resulted  in  more  than  175 
patents  in  45  countries.  He  is  responsible  for  a variety  of  innovations  in- 
cluding the  development  of  the  closed-cycle  pulp  mill  which  has  helped 
reduce  pollution  from  mill  effluent.  The  medal  recognizes  lifelong 
achievements  in  science  and  technology  that  have  benefited  the  industry. 


Faculty  club  halfway  to  goal 

The  Faculty  Club’s  campaign  to  raise  funds  for  the  recovery 
of  six  Group  of  Seven  paintings  is  halfway  to  its  $1 12,000  goal.  Professor 
Jeff  Fawcett  of  the  Department  of  Geology,  who  chairs  the  fundraising 
committee,  said  that  the  club  has  so  far  received  just  over  $61,000  in  do- 
nations. The  paintings,  stolen  from  the  club  in  1987,  were  recovered  by 
police  last  year.  Following  the  theft,  the  insurance  underwriters,  Lloyd’s 
of  London,  paid  the  club  approximately  $107,000  which  was  spent  on 
new  acquisitions.  When  the  paintings  were  found,  they  became  the 
property  of  Lloyd’s  but  the  University  may  purchase  them  back. 


Uncertainty  After  Talks  Break  Down 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
groups,  from  physicians  and  surgeons 
to  those  representing  cleaners,  can 
work  together  to  preserve  public 
sendees  including  university  education.” 
Employee  groups  and  unions  have 
gained  enormous  strength  from  this 
action,  Graham  said,  and  are  pre- 
pared to  drive  the  government  from 
office  in  order  to  prevent  “draconian” 
cuts  in  support  of  public  services.  “If 
we  had  caved  in,  if  any  big  union 
had  signed  that  social  contract,  the 
government  would  have  been  able 
to  walk  all  over  us.  In  the  case  of 
universities,  they  could  have  had  all 
the  influence  they  wanted  over  our 
services,  our  courses  and  our  ability  to 
deliver  first-class  education.” 

Graham  took  part  in  the  social 
contract  process  as  a representative  of 


the  Ontario  Confederation  of 
University  Faculty  Associations, 
which  withdrew  from  sectoral  talks 
for  colleges  and  universities  the 
day  before  the  negotiations  broke 
down.  Representatives  of  faculty  and 
librarians  were  appalled  by  the  gov- 
ernment’s proposed  social  contract 
for  the  university  sector,  which  out- 
lined a menu  of  options  for  cutting 
payroll  costs. 

In  addition  to  freezes  on  wages 
and  merit  increases,  these  included 
self-funded  sabbaticals,  changes  in 
employer  obligations  for  benefit  pay- 
ments and  the  closure  of  universities 
during  “non-peak  periods.” 

John  Maloolm,  president  of  the  U ofT 
Staff  Association,  said  that  the 
social  contract  process  was  ill- 
conceived  and  poorly  handled  by  the 


government.  Had  the  province  al- 
lowed more  than  eight  weeks  for  ne- 
gotiations, he  said,  the  odds  might 
have  been  better  — but  not  by  much. 
“Looking  back,  it’s  difficult  to  see 
how  a different  outcome  could  have 
been  achieved.” 

The  U of  T Employee  Asso- 
ciations 8c  Unions  will  meet  soon  to 
take  stock  of  the  situation.  Malcolm 
said  that  the  University  should  be 
able  to  absorb  the  impending  finan- 
cial shock  with  a minimum  of  hard- 
ship — provided  that  the  adminis- 
tration is  prepared  to  invest  in  such 
areas  as  voluntary  early  retirement 
using  money  from  the  endowed 
adjustment  fond.  “If  the  will  is  there, 
then  I think  we  can  handle  this  with- 
out too  many  people  losing  their 
livelihood,”  he  said. 


Better  Urban  Design  Needed:  Martin 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 
member  body  counselled  against  a 
suggestion  to  close  St.  George  St.  to 
traffic  between  Bloor  and  College 
Sts.  on  the  grounds  that  this  would 
make  the  area  unsafe  after  dark  as 
well  as  cut  off  access  for  emergency 
and  delivery  vehicles.  Instead  the  re- 
port called  for  efforts  to  calm  the 
flow  of  traffic  and  create  a better 
pedestrian  environment. 

The  University’s  planning  office 
is  organizing  a design  competition 
to  generate  ideas  for  improvements  to 
St.  George  St.  Elizabeth  Sisam,  re- 
search and  planning  officer,  noted 
that  the  city  appears  to  favour  “traf- 


fic calming”  on  the  street:  the  city 
services  committee  recently  ap- 
proved the  introduction  of  a new  bi- 
cycle lane  along  St.  George  St.  in 
September. 

The  Ontario  Public  Interest 
Research  Group  (OPIRG),  long  a 
proponent  of  closing  St.  George  St., 
is  unhappy  with  the  conclusions  of 
the  users  committee.  OPIRG  coor- 
dinator Andrea  Calver  told  the  meet- 
ing that  committee  members  never 
seriously  considered  the  possibility 
of  closing  the  street.  “They  looked  at 
a very  limited  number  of  options,” 
she  complained.  In  an  interview  after 
the  meeting,  however,  Calver  said 


she  was  pleased  that  her  group  had 
at  least  succeeded  in  placing  the 
concerns  of  pedestrians  on  the 
University’s  agenda. 

The  users  committee  report  and 
the  second  phase  of  the  St.  George 
campus  plan  will  now  go  to 
Governing  Council  for  approval, 
along  with  the  land  use  portion  of  the 
Scarborough  College  campus  master 
plan.  This  document  contains  a 
variety  of  provisions  for  the  protec- 
tion of  open  spaces  at  Scarborough, 
proposes  a limit  to  the  number  of 
parking  spaces  on  the  campus  and 
identifies  several  sites  to  be  made 
available  for  future  development. 


Equity  Issues  Advisory  Group  Formed 


~ Continued from  Page  1 ~ 

Over  the  past  few  months  and  at 
several  Academic  Board  meetings,  a 
number  of  human  rights  issues  have 
arisen  such  as  debates  on  the 
Presidential  Advisory  Committee  on 
Race  Relations  8c  Anti-Racism 
Initiatives  and  the  status  of  women 
office.  The  equity  agenda  has  at  times 
been  advanced  by  “mechanisms”  that 
many  find  troublesome,  Marrus  said. 
These  methods  “sometimes  threaten, 
rather  than  advance,  other  aspects  of 
the  University’s  mission  such  as  aca- 


demic freedom  or  scholarly  excel- 
lence.” They  also  promote  notions 
of  equity  that  are  “partial,  political 
and  partisan,  rather  than  inclusive.” 
Marrus  said  he  hopes  the  group 
does  not  become  “another  lobby  to 
protect  existing  boundaries.”  Instead 
he  would  like  it  to  emphasize  “human 
rights  is  a concern  for  all  of  us,  rather 
than  a matter  for  special  interests.” 
After  the  meeting  Marrus  said  he 
does  not  want  to  be  seen  as  “the  big 
opponent  of  the  new  group  before 
it  has  even  done  anything.”  But  he 


Cressy  Announces  Departure 


Gordon  Cressy,  vtce-presi- 

dent  (development  and  uni- 
versity relations),  will  assume  the 
post  as  founding  president  and  chief 
executive  officer  of  the  Metropolitan 
Toronto  Learning  Partnership 
(MTLP)  Oct.  1. 

Cressy  has  been  head  of  the 
University’s  fundraising  division  since 
1987  and  is  being  seconded  to 
MTLP  for  a three-year  term. 

The  partnership  was  formed  in 
May  1992  when  former  Toronto 
mayor  Art  Eggleton  and  Charles 
Pielsticker,  president  of  the  insur- 
ance agency  Pielsticker  8c  Associates 
Inc.,  initiated  a series  of  meetings  to 
consider  ways  in  which  business  and 
education  in  Toronto  might  coop- 
erate more  effectively. 

One  of  the  objectives  of  MTLP  is 
to  restore  confidence  in  the  public 
education  system,  said  Cressy  in  an 


interview  May  27.  His  group  will 
focus  on  specific  issues  and  undertake 
projects  in  such  areas  as  literacy  and 
retention  rates  and  consider  the 
growing  preference  for  private  rather 
than  public  education. 


believes  others  share  his  fears  and  feels 
the  concerns  should  be  articulated. 

Stamp  said  in  an  interview  she  un- 
derstands Marrus’  misgivings  and  is 
aware  that  he  and  others  on  campus 
favour  an  earlier  proposal  to  establish 
a human  rights  office.  However,  she 
said  the  new  group  is  not  a lobbying 
body.  “Other  than  being  advocates 
for  University  policy  and  for  adher- 
ence to  human  rights  principles  en- 
shrined in  the  laws  of  the  province 
and  of  the  country,  we’re  not  advo- 
cates for  interest  groups  on  campus.” 

Last  fall  Prichard  announced  he 
intended  to  consolidate  the  seven  of- 
fices into  a human  rights  office.  This 
plan,  however,  was  not  supported  by 
the  individual  officers  who  cited  con- 
cerns over  differing  mandates,  a loss 
of  independence  and  the  possibility 
of  rapidly  increasing  workloads.  Their 
proposal  to  establish  the  advisory 
group  was  accepted  by  Prichard. 
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PETER  LEGRIS 


Abloom  with  Colour 


Jack  Funk,  landscape  supervisor  in  the  grounds  department  of  facilities  and  services,  spruces  upfront  campus  with  an 
array  of  flowers  in  preparation  for  convocation  ceremonies  this  week.  The  colourfulflora  will  likely  appear  in  more  than 
a few  photos  taken  by  proud  graduates,  their  families  and  friends. 


Memorandum  Needs  Update:  Cadario 


BY  KARINA  DAHLIN 

Paul  Cadario,  an  alumni  rep- 
resentative  on  Governing 
Council,  would  like  the  University 
to  redefine  its  relationship  with  the 
U ofT  Faculty  Association  (UTFA). 
He  does  not  expect  any  changes 
soon  but  is  doing  his  best  to  set  the 
process  in  motion. 

At  the  May  31  meeting  of 
Business  Board,  Cadario  suggested 
that  the  administration  prepare  a 
brief  about  the  viability  of  the 
Memorandum  of  Agreement  as  an 
“appropriate  long-term  labour  re- 
lations framework  for  the  90s.”  The 
memorandum  sets  out  the  terms  of 
UTFA’s  relationship  with  Council. 
Bryan  Davies,  vice-president  (ad- 
ministration), said  he  will  consider 
Cadario’s  request  and  report  back  to 
the  board. 

In  an  interview  Cadario  said  the 
memorandum  was  a fitting  labour 
relations  device  for  the  1980s  but  is 
not  helpful  for  the  challenges  of  the 
1990s.  No  matter  how  much  re- 


structuring the  University  undergoes, 
a large  portion  of  its  budget  is  tied  to 
“guaranteed  jobs”  or  tenured  posi- 
tions, he  said.  Furthermore  UTFA 
may  delay  matters  that,  according  to 
the  memorandum,  need  the  approval 
of  both  Council  and  the  associa- 
tion. For  example,  the  adminis- 
tration cannot  change  the  academic 
appointments  policy  until  Council 
and  UTFA  agree  on  the  amend- 
ments. This  has  created  a stalemate 
because  the  association  wants  the 
document  to  include  job  security  for 
tutors  and  senior  tutors  and  the  ad- 
ministration does  not. 

“I  wonder  if  that’s  the  way  to  run 
the  show,”  Cadario  commented.  He 
said  a number  of  governors  share  his 
views.  However,  he  only  expects 
changes  will  be  made  to  the  memo- 
randum if  a broadly  based  group  in- 
cluding faculty  decides  to  discuss  the 
matter. 

Suzie  Scott,  executive  director  of 
UTFA,  said  the  memorandum  is  “a 
pretty  good  document”  although,  as 
is  the  case  with  every  agreement, 


there  is  room  for  improvement.  That 
a good  portion  of  the  University’s 
budget  is  tied  up  in  academic  salaries 
should  not  come  as  a surprise, 
she  said.  “That’s  because  we’re  a 
university  — if  we  were  IBM  our 
salaries  would  probably  be  tied  up 
with  computer  programmers.”  Unlike 
the  business  sector,  however,  uni- 
versities do  not  need  to  respond  in- 
standy  to  the  marketplace;  they  are 
based  on  long-range  plans,  Scott  said, 
and  therefore  have  no  need  to  lay  off 
professors  on  short  notice.  Tenure 
is  necessary  because  it  is  the  only  way 
to  preserve  academic  freedom,  she 
asserted.  And  without  it  a university 
could  not  attract  good  academics. 

Cadario  also  suggested  that  the 
administration  prepare  a brief  about 
the  question  of  whether  the  goal  of 
financial  equilibrium  in  U of  T’s 
long-term  budget  guidelines  should 
be  delayed  for  a couple  of  years. 
Cadario  does  not  think  it  should, 
“but  given  the  rising  crescendo  to  re- 
duce pain  and  suffering,  we  should  at 
least  give  it  some  thought.” 


Foley  Contemplates 
O’Driscoll  Case 


BY  DAVID  TODD 

Provost  Joan  Foley  is  expect- 

ed  to  make  a judgement  soon 
in  the  case  of  an  English  profes- 
sor accused  of  publishing  anti- 
Semitic  material. 

A report  from  Professor  Thomas 
Adamowski,  chair  of  the  Department 
of  English,  is  now  in  the  provost’s 
hands.  David  Cook,  vice-provost 
(staff  functions),  said  that  in  the  nor- 
mal course  of  events  Foley  would  ac- 
cept the  recommendation  from  the 
chair  and  the  dean  of  the  Faculty  of 
Arts  8c  Science  “as  to  whether  or  not 
misconduct  has  occurred  or  poor 
judgement  been  exercised.” 

At  the  root  of  the  controversy  lies 
abookentided  The  New  World  Order 
& The  Throne  of  the  AntiChrist  edit- 
ed by  Professor  Robert  O’Driscoll 
of  St.  Michael’s  College.  The  work 
contains  writings  by  a number  of 
contributors,  including  O’Driscoll, 
suggesting  that  “some”  Jews  num- 
ber among  the  architects  of  an 
“Illuminati”  conspiracy  to  control  the 
world.  Foley  asked  Adamowski  to 
launch  an  investigation  in  March  fol- 
lowing complaints  from  students, 
faculty  members  and  others. 

The  range  of  recommendations  in 
such  cases  is  not  limited  to  disci- 
plinary actions,  Cook  said.  It  may 
also  include  a variety  of  measures  in- 
tended to  help  the  individual  in  ques- 
tion. “The  point  is  to  ask  how  we 
can  help  make  the  faculty  member 
an  effective  contributor  to  the 
University  again,  if  the  finding  is 
they  haven’t  been.  That’s  a responsi- 
bility we  share  with  any  employer.” 
The  principal  purpose  of  the 
investigation  has  been  to  determine 
whether  O’Driscoll’s  conspiracy- 


theory  research  has  impinged  in  any 
way  upon  his  work  in  the  classroom. 
A student,  David  Layton,  withdrew 
from  his  course  in  modern  drama 
after  O’Driscoll  gave  him  an  advance 
copy  of  part  of  the  book  to  read.  He 
has  charged  that  O’Driscoll  discussed 
with  class  members  some  of  his 
notions  about  the  role  of  Jewish  con- 
spirators in  the  Russian  revolution. 

Another  question  is  whether  in 
fact  the  book  constitutes  legitimate 
scholarship.  There  is,  however,  a dif- 
ferent framework  for  addressing  this 
issue.  Cook  said  that  O’Driscoll’s 
work,  like  that  of  every  faculty  mem- 
ber, is  subject  to  an  annual  review 
by  the  chair  of  his  department.  It  is 
not,  Cook  pointed  out,  the  business 
of  the  University  administration  to 
pass  judgement  on  a professor’s  writ- 
ings. “The  evaluation  of  scholarship 
is  done  primarily  by  peers,”  he  said. 

O’Driscoll,  a specialist  in  Celtic 
studies,  has  repeatedly  insisted  that  he 
used  sound  scholarly  methods  in  as- 
sembling the  book.  He  plans  to  pub- 
lish a second  edition  in  September.  “I 
must  defend  the  right  of  a professor 
to  do  research,  whether  others  call  it 
scholarly  or  not,”  he  said.  “Without 
new  research,  knowledge  ceases.”  The 
U ofT  Faculty  Association  has  also  af- 
firmed his  right  to  academic  freedom. 

The  University  normally  main- 
tains confidentiality  in  personnel 
matters  and  Cook  said  it  will  be  up 
to  the  provost  to  decide  whether  any 
information  about  the  investigation 
should  be  made  public.  O’Driscoll, 
however,  has  chosen  to  release  to 
the  media  correspondence  from 
Adamowski  suggesting  that  the  de- 
cision to  show  part  of  the  book  to  a 
student  constituted  an  error  in  ped- 
agogical judgement. 


Three  Receive  Society  Awards 


Three  professors  at  U of  T 
have  received  1993  awards  from 
the  Royal  Society  of  Canada. 

University  Professor  Ted 
Litherland  of  the  Department  of 
Physics  has  been  awarded  the  Henry 
Marshall  Tory  Medal  given  in  recog- 
nition of  outstanding  research  in  a 
branch  of  astronomy,  chemistry, 
mathematics,  physics  or  an  allied 
science.  Litherland  is  a world  leader 
in  studies  of  negative  ions  and  the 
fundamentals  of  accelerator  mass 
spectrometry  with  application  to  rare 
isotope  detection. 

Professor  Pauline  Mazumdar  of 
the  Institute  for  History  8c 


Pauline  Mazumdar 


Philosophy  of  Science  8c  Technology 
is  recipient  of  the  Jason  A.  Hannah 
Medal  for  her  work  Eugenia,  Human 
Genetics  and  Human  Failings.  She 
shares  the  medal  with  Angus 
McLaren  of  the  University  of 
Victoria  who  also  has  written  a book 
about  eugenics.  The  Hannah  medal 
recognizes  research  in  the  history  of 
Canadian  medicine. 

Professor  Michael  Sigal  of  the 
Department  of  Mathematics  has  re- 
ceived the  John  L.  Synge  Award. 
The  award  is  named  for  a former 
professor  of  applied  mathematics  at 
U of  T and  recognizes  outstanding 
research  in  any  of  the  branches  of 
the  mathematical  sciences.  Sigal  is 
cited  as  one  of  Canada’s  most 
distinguished  mathematicians  who 
helped  to  prove  the  asymptotic  com- 
pleteness of  multiparticle  systems 
and  solved  a fundamental  problem  in 
mathematical  physics. 

Meanwhile  Professor  James 
Friesen  of  the  Department  of 
Molecular  8c  Medical  Genetics  and 
director  of  the  Research  Institute  at 
the  Hospital  for  Sick  Children  has 
been  elected  a fellow  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  Canada.  Friesen  is  chair  of 
the  society’s  committee  examining 
the  impact  and  future  of  molecular 
biology  research  in  Canada. 
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Council  Approves  Budget 


Enrolment  Decreases 

Plan  on  target  now,  but  maybe  not  in  coming  year 


Governing  Council  Ap- 
proved the  1993-94  budget  but 
not  before  extensive  debate  on  a new 
student  levy  expected  to  infuse  mil- 
lions of  dollars  into  U of  T coffers. 

At  the  May  27  Council  meeting 
representatives  of  three  student 
groups  slammed  the  fee  but  reserved 
the  bulk  of  their  criticism  for  the 
University.  They  said  U of  T is  deny- 
ing students  a voice  in  how  the 
money  will  be  spent  in  the  operation 
of  student  programs  and  services. 

A key  component  of  the  1993-94 
budget,  the  non-academic  student 
services  fee  has  been  set  at  $185  for 
the  St.  George  campus,  $160  for 
Scarborough  and  $150  for  Erindale. 
The  fee,  to  be  phased  in  over  the  next 
three  years,  will  raise  $2.3  million  in 
1993-94  and  $7  million  annually  by 
1995-96.  The  money  will  cover  the 
costs  of  student-oriented  initiatives 
such  as  the  Housing  Service,  coun- 


Professor  Janet  Salaff  of 
the  Department  of  Sociology 
has  received  a $10,000  grant  from  the 
Initiatives  Fund  to  investigate  the 
social  structure  of  emigration  from 
Hong  Kong.  She  will  conduct  her  re- 
search in  cooperation  with  investi- 
gators from  the  University  of  Hong 
Kong. 

Salaff  is  one  of  nine  researchers 
who  have  received  support  from  the 
Initiatives  Fund  this  year.  Established 
three  years  ago  with  money  from  the 
Breakthrough  campaign,  the  fund 
encourages  investigators  to  add  in- 
ternational perspectives  to  teaching 
and  research.  This  year  47  funding 
proposals  were  submitted  to  the 
Institute  for  International  Programs. 

Professors  Scott  Eddie  of  the 
Department  of  Economics  and 


selling  and  learning  skills  services 
and  part-time  child  care. 

Anna  Vlitas  of  the  Students’ 
Administrative  Council  (SAC)  said 
that  at  University  Affairs  Board  May 
25,  students  sought  support  for  a 
new  campus  and  student  services 
committee.  It  would  have  functioned 
as  a branch  of  the  board  and  given 
students  a formal  link  to  the  opera- 
tion of  these  services.  The  proposal 
was  rejected  “by  a narrow  margin  of 
one  vote  as  a result  of  a block  of  four 
voting  administrators  on  the  board,” 
she  charged.  “If  students  are  going  to 
be  asked  to  pay  virtually  all  the  costs 
of  these  services,  then  we  must  have 
a greater  say  in  how  they  are  run.” 
Nancy  Watson  of  the  Association  of 
Part-time  Undergraduate  Students 
accused  the  University  of  “shutting 
students  out  of  the  process.” 

Several  Council  members  spoke 
in  favour  of  increased  participation 


Robert  Johnson  of  the  Centre  for 
Russian  8c  East  European  Studies 
received  $10,000  each.  Eddie  plans 
to  enhance  Robarts  Library’s  Russian 
and  east  European  collection  while 
Johnson  proposes  to  send  students  on 
summer  internship  programs  in  east- 
ern Europe.  Part  of  Johnson’s  fund- 
ing will  be  used  for  activities  that 
strengthen  the  University’s  links  with 
Humboldt  University  in  Berlin. 

Professor  John  Davies  of  the 
Centre  for  Biomaterials  is  working 
with  Japan’s  National  Institute  for 
Bioscience  8c  Human  Technology 
and  received  $9,600  to  identify  the 
proteins  involved  in  early  bone  min- 
eralization. Three  professors  received 
$8,000  each:  Carl  Corter  of  the 
Institute  of  Child  Study  for  research 
concerning  Hispanic  immigrant 


for  students.  SAC  president  Edward 
De  Gale  said  other  universities  have 
student  committees  to  oversee  stu- 
dent services.  Paul  Cadario,  an  alum- 
nus, said  he  was  troubled  that  student 
efforts  to  gain  some  control  over  ser- 
vices had  been  “beaten  back”  at  the 
board.  Professor  Basil  Kalymon  of 
the  Faculty  of  Management  said  he 
fully  supports  the  new  fee  but  is  wor- 
ried by  “the  degree  of  alienation”  the 
students  seem  to  be  feeling  and  their 
belief  that  they  are  not  getting  their 
money’s  worth  from  campus  services. 
Thomas  Simpson,  an  alumnus  and 
supporter  of  the  fee,  said  students  “must 
have  decision-making  authority  on 
services.” 

President  Robert  Prichard  told 
Council  the  board  has  agreed  to 
discuss  the  issue  of  student  involve- 
ment in  student  services  this  fall. 
Members  then  approved  the  $596.3 
million  budget  by  a vote  of  19-9. 


mothers  and  infants;  Michael 
Donnelly,  associate  dean  (social  sci- 
ences) in  the  Faculty  of  Arts  8c 
Science,  for  a survey  of  how  other 
universities  teach  European  and 
Japanese  studies  programs;  and 
Daniel  Ondrack  of  the  Faculty  of 
Management  to  establish  interna- 
tional internship,  exchange  and  study 
programs. 

Professor  Clive  Mortimer  the 
Department  of  Ophthalmology  re- 
ceived $7,500  to  send  post-graduate 
trainees  to  the  Bahamas  for  three- 
month  work  terms  while  Dr.  John 
Provan  of  the  Department  of 
Medicine  received  $5,600  for  a project 
that  will  allow  volunteers  in  the 
student-run  International  Health 
Program  to  take  electives  in  devel- 
oping countries. 


The  U of  T Student  body 

continues  to  shrink  as  the 
University  pushes  forward  with  its 
plans  to  lower  enrolment. 

For  1993-94  the  administration 
is  projecting  a total  enrolment  of 
50,148  full-  and  part-time  students, 
a decrease  of  approximately  one  per- 
cent from  the  previous  year.  An  ad- 
ditional 690  students  will  be  enrolled 
in  self-funded  programs  such  as  med- 
ical or  pharmacy  residencies  and  the 
executive  MBA.  Academic  Board 
approved  the  enrolment  plan  for  the 
next  academic  year  June  3. 

The  University  reduced  its  intake 
of  first-year  undergraduates  by  720 
full-time  positions  in  1992-93  fol- 
lowing a cut  of  325  the  year  before. 
The  intake  of  new  students  in  the 
coming  year,  as  well  as  in  1994-95, 
will  remain  at  1992-93  levels. 

“We’ve  got  larger  classes  going 
out,  being  replaced  by  smaller  in- 
coming classes,”  explained  Dan  Lang, 
assistant  vice-president  (planning), 
in  an  interview.  The  University  will 
admit  5,966  new  students  into  first 
year  in  1993-94. 

The  enrolment  reduction  plan  was 


Dan  Lang 


launched  in  September  1991.  By 
1995-96  it  should  bring  enrolment  to 
the  mid-point  of  the  University’s 
“formula  funding  corridor”  — a band 
within  which  the  institution  may  vary 
future  enrolment  by  plus  or  minus 
three  percent  without  suffering  any 
change  in  the  size  of  its  operating 
grant.  Reduced  enrolment  levels 
should  help  the  University  make 
the  most  of  its  increasingly  limited 
resources. 

Lang  said  the  enrolment  projec- 
tions for  the  coming  year  may  be 
thrown  off  should  retention  rates 
prove  higher  than  expected.  These 
rates  have  been  mounting  steadily  of 
late,  said  Lang.  This  could  be  due  to 
the  weak  job  market  that  has  left 
students  with  few  options  besides 
staying  in  school  as  well  as  a rise  in 
admission  standards  related  to  re- 
ductions in  class  sizes:  the  students 
now  entering  U of  T are  better  aca- 
demically, he  explained,  and  thus 
more  likely  to  see  their  studies 
through  to  completion. 

Enrolment  targets  in  several  divi- 
sions have  changed  this  year.  The 
Faculty  of  Forestry,  for  example,  Mil 
be  halting  undergraduate  admission 
as  it  begins  the  process  of  phasing  out 
the  BScF  program.  In  the  Faculty 
of  Pharmacy,  the  target  has  been  re- 
duced because  students  will  no  longer 
be  admitted  to  the  bachelor’s  degree 
program  directly  from  secondary 
school,  but  rather  will  enter  after  com- 
pleting their  first  year  of  university. 

The  Faculty  of  Medicine  is  cutting 
first-year  undergraduate  enrolment 
from  252  to  177.  The  administra- 
tion and  the  provincial  government 
have  been  working  on  an  agreement 
to  ensure  that  the  University  can  take 
the  reduction  without  suffering  any 
loss  of  operating  grant  or  tuition  fee 
revenue  in  the  immediate  term. 


Nine  Receive  Initiatives  Funds 


You  ’ re  invited  to  see  the 
Apple  CD  Mastering  System 


Drop-in  and  join  the  University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop  and  Apple  Canada  in  a 
demonstration  of  the  new  Apple  CD-ROM  Mastering 
System.  See  how  simple  it  is  to  master  your  own  files 
onto  a Compact  Disc. 


Macintosh 
Quadra  800 


Tuesday,  June  22  from  10am  to  4pm 

in  the  Koffler  Centre  Medical  Boardroom,  down  the  hall  from  the  Computer  Shop 
(signs  will  be  posted  at  the  Computer  Shop) 

Refreshments  will  be  served. 


fit,  Authorized  Campus  Dealer 


University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 
214  College  Street 
(416)  978-7947 


[Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  arc  registered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 


FREE  MEAL  DEAL 

> We  are  Cafe  401,  located  at  401  Spadina, 
just  south  of  College  on  the  east  side. 

Homemade  soups  Creek  & Caesar  Salads 

> We  are  under  new  management. 

Chicken  Tarragon  Penne  Arrabiata 

>We  serve  breakfast,  lunch,  and  dinner. 

Zabaglione  Lasagna 

>We  offer  tasty  food  at  reasonable  prices. 

Eggs  Benedict  Homemade  Burgers 

>Lunches  for  under  $5,  and  three  course  dinners 
(with  a glass  of  wine)  for  under  $15. 

French  Toast  Corn  Beef  Sandwiches 

>Our  service  is  friendly,  our  atmosphere  casual. 

Steak  Madagascar  Lemon  Sole 

>And  until  June  30,  we  are  offering  a two-for-onc 
deal.  Buy  one  entree  and  get  second  of  equal  or 
less  value  "FREE" 
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► Catering : Small  or 
large,  we  can  satisfy  all 
of  your  private  and 
office  functions.  Call  us 
and  we'll  fax  you  our 
menu.Take  out  is  also 
available. 


Cafe  401,  401  Spadina  Tel:  S97-3989  Licensed  by  L.L.B.O 
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Changes  to  Pharmacy 
Shift  Focus  to  Patients 


BY  SUZANNE  SOTO 

\ CADEMIC  BOARD  HAS  ENDORSED 
JLAxhanges  to  the  bachelor  of  phar- 
macy program  that  will  lengthen  it, 
shift  its  focus  to  patients  rather  than 
drugs  and  cost  U of  T an  extra 
$978,000  a year. 

The  proposal  received  consider- 
able attention  at  the  board’s  June  3 
meeting  with  several  members  ex- 
pressing concern  about  its  cost  and  its 
handling  by  the  Planning  80  Priorities 
Committee.  The  money  will  come 
from  the  Quality  Enhancement 
Fund,  a new  feature  of  the  1993-94 
budget  created  to  boost  the  calibre  of 
U of  T’s  academic  enterprise.  The 
recommendation  will  proceed  to 
Governing  Council  for  final  approval. 

Under  the  proposal  about  30  fewer 
students  will  be  admitted  to  Ontario’s 
only  pharmacy  program  in  1994-95, 
decreasing  admissions  to  120  a year. 
Students  will  have  to  complete  at 
least  one  year  of  general  arts  and  sci- 
ence courses  prior  to  entrance  into 
pharmacy,  lengthening  the  program 
to  five  years.  A 16-week  work  term 
will  replace  the  two-week  term. 

Dean  Donald  Perrier  told  the 
board  the  new  curriculum  places 
more  emphasis  on  public  health  and 
non-prescription  drugs,  promotes 
care  based  on  helping  patients  solve 
health  problems  and  advocates  in- 
creased participation  by  pharmacists 
in  health  promotion  and  policy.  “Our 
desire  is  to  change  the  focus  of 
practice  which  is  presently  very 
product-oriented,  to  a very  patient- 
oriented  practice.” 

The  faculty  plans  to  conduct 


workshops  on  the  new  concepts  with 
pharmacists  who  supervise  students 
on  work  terms. 

Professor  John  Furedy  of  the 
Department  of  Psychology  said  he 
could  not  support  the  proposal 
because  of  the  University’s  financial 
woes  and  uncertainty  about  further 
provincial  cuts. 


Desmond  Morton 


Professor  Desmond  Morton,  prin- 
cipal of  Erindale  College,  said  he  be- 
lieves it  is  “a  very  good  proposal 
which  is  very  much  in  the  interest  of 
pharmacy  and  therefore  the 
University,  but  who  is  going  to 
lose?” 

Professor  James  Burke  of  the 
Department  of  Spanish  8c 
Portuguese  and  chair  of  planning 
and  priorities  told  the  board  that  al- 
though his  group  approved  the 
changes,  members  did  not  have 
enough  information  or  time  to 
consider  the  matter  in  depth. 


Toronto  Hospital 
Cuts  Staffing  Costs 


The  Toronto  Hospital  plans 
to  save  at  least  $3  million  a year 
in  staffing  costs  by  reducing  the 
amount  of  time  heart  surgery  pa- 
tients spend  recovering  in  intensive 
care. 

A new  scheduling  system  will 
move  patients  more  quickly  through 
post-surgery  care  units  but  will  re- 
quire massive  refurbishing  of  the 
units.  Renovations  are  expected  to 
cost  $10  million  over  two  years.  The 
announcements  were  made  June  2 
at  a hospital  news  conference. 

Professor  Tirone  David  ofU  of  T’s 
Faculty  of  Medicine  and  chief  of  car- 
diovascular surgery  at  the  hospi- 
tal, has  been  instrumental  in 
bringing  the  new  system  to  Canada 
from  England.  David  told  reporters 
there  is  no  longer  a need  to  put  heart 
patients  in  a “24-hour  coma”  after 
surgery.  Previously  surgeons  and 
anaesthetists  believed  that  keeping 
patients  inactive  prevented  life- 
threatening  complications  such  as 
bleeding  and  post-surgery  heart 
failure. 

However,  doctors  at  the  Oxford 
Heart  Centre  have  found  that  pa- 
tients who  are  awake  and  alert  a few 
hours  after  surgery  recover  faster  and 
better  than  if  heavily  sedated.  They 


require  far  fewer  hours  in  intensive 
care  and  leave  the  hospital  sooner. 
David’s  division  has  just  completed  a 
pilot  study  of  129  patients  and  has 
found  similar  results.  Only  about  10 
percent  required  intensive  care  while 
the  rest  recovered  well  in  a cardiac  re- 
covery care  unit  that  was  not  as  heav- 
ily staffed  as  intensive  care. 

David  emphasized  all  cardiovas- 
cular surgery  patients  were  moni- 
tored closely  before  and  after  surgery 
to  determine  which  would  require 
intensive  rather  than  cardiac  recovery 
care.  Under  the  new  system  pa- 
tients will  be  similarly  monitored  but 
. David  still  expects  that  most  of  them 
will  do  well  with  less  intensive  care, 
where  staffing  costs  can  run  in  excess 
of  $3,000  a day. 

The  outcome,  he  added,  is  that 
patients  will  recuperate  more  quick- 
ly and  the  hospital  will  save  millions 
of  dollars.  Dr.  Allan  Hudson,  the 
hospital’s  president  and  chief  execu- 
tive officer,  said  that  under  the  new 
system  no  nurses  will  be  laid  off  but 
fewer  intensive  care  nurses  will  be 
hired;  staffing  cuts  will  be  achieved 
primarily  through  attrition. 

The  hospital  will  create  a cardiac 
recovery  care  unit  adjacent  to  the 
operating  rooms. 


Kayaking  the  Kazan 


Inuit  Kayaks  on  the  Kazan  River,  a photograph  taken  by  J.B.  Tyrrell  in  the  Northwest  Territories  in  August  1894, 
is  part  of an  exhibition  at  the  Thomas  Fisher  Rare  Book  Library  entitled  J.B.  Tyrrell:  Explorer  and  Adventurer;  The 
Geological  Survey  Years,  1881-1898.  The  show  runs  until  July  30. 


From  the  Grassroots  Up 

A tree  survey  gives  residents  a voice  in  managing  their  environment 


There  are  1,600  trees  in  the 
Albany  Ave.  neighbourhood 
just  north  of  Bloor  and  Marshall 
Buchanan  knows  a little  something 
about  each  and  every  one. 

Buchanan,  a master’s  degree 
student  in  the  Faculty  of  Forestry, 
was  commissioned  last  summer  by  a 
local  environmental  group  called 
Grassroots  Albany  to  conduct  an 
inventory  of  the  trees  in  this  70-acre 
area.  The  information  will  help 
residents  take  a more  active  role  in 
planning  and  caring  for  their  “neigh- 
bourhood forest”  in  partnership  with 
the  municipality. 

Detailed  surveys  of  trees  have 
rarely  been  done  in  Canadian  cities. 
Buchanan,  who  recently  presented 
his  report  at  the  first  national 
Conference  on  Urban  Forests  in 
Winnipeg,  said  that  the  project  was 
intended  to  provide  a blueprint  that 
similar  groups  in  other  parts  of  the 
country  might  follow.  “There  are  sig- 
nificant conservation  strategies  that 
people  can  adopt  right  in  their  own 
backyards,”  he  said. 

Buchanan  conducted  the  inven- 
tory last  July,  visiting  each  of  the 
300-odd  houses  in  the  Annex  neigh- 
bourhood which  is  bounded  by 
Bathurst  St.  to  the  west,  Barton  Ave. 
to  the  south,  Howland  Ave.  to  the 
east  and  Dupont  St.  to  the  north. 
He  inspected  both  front  and  back 
yards,  measuring  any  tree  over  six 
feet  in  height  and  then  assembled  a 
computer  database  recording  the  age, 
species  and  health  of  each  tree. 

The  Grassroots  Albany  group,  or- 
ganized by  residents  to  take  action 
locally  on  environmental  problems, 
received  a $2,500  grant  from  Canada 
Trust  to  hire  Buchanan.  Amanda 
McConnell,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  organization,  said  that  the  next 
step  will  be  to  develop  a compre- 
hensive plan  for  managing  the  trees. 
“Underlying  all  of  this  is  a desire  to 
get  residents  to  value  their  trees  and 
to  feel  that  they  live  in  a communi- 
ty of  trees  as  well  as  people,”  she  said. 

More  than  70  percent  of  the  trees 
stand  on  private  backyard  proper- 
ties. The  maple  trees  that  fine  the 
streets  are  owned  and  tended  by  the 
city.  A growing  number  of  these 
maples  are  in  poor  health.  It  may  be 
necessary  to  cut  down  and  replace 
the  weakest  and  residents  would  like 


a say  in  any  such  decision. 

The  inventory  also  revealed  the 
rather  narrow  range  of  species  in 
the  area.  Among  the  tasks  for  the 
people  of  the  neighbourhood, 
McConnell  said,  will  be  to  find  ways 
of  promoting  greater  diversity. 
“There  is  a question  of  how  we  can 
encourage  people  to  plant  more 
trees,”  she  explained.  “And  if  we  do 
this,  will  we  focus  on  trees  native  to 
the  region  or  offer  the  neighbour- 
hood as  a place  to  grow  rare  and  en- 
dangered species?” 


IN  AN  EFFORT  TO  MAKE  BETTER 
use  of  its  teaching  staff,  the  Faculty 
of  Management  may  abandon  its 
part-time  MBA  program. 

The  proposal  is  one  of  many 
options  being  explored  at  this  point, 
Dean  Hugh  Arnold  said  in  an  inter- 
view June  4.  A faculty  strategic  plan- 
ning committee  will  examine  all 
alternatives  and  develop  more  specific 
recommendations  by  early  fall. 
Among  the  suggestions  being  con- 
sidered are  a three-semester,  12- 
month  MBA  degree  as  well  as 
curriculum  and  structural  changes 
to  all  programs  to  achieve  a more 
efficient  use  of  teaching  resources. 

The  part-time  MBA  is  a 3V2  -year 
program  designed  for  working  stu- 
dents. In  a June  2 letter  to  the  pro- 
gram’s 213  students,  Arnold  says  the 
idea  of  cutting  the  program  origi- 
nated several  weeks  ago  at  a faculty 


The  Faculty  of  Social  Work 

will  establish  a professorship  to 
spearhead  research  on  health  care 
and  social  services  for  a multicultur- 
al population.  The  Mary  Gertrude 
I’Anson  Fund  will  support  this  ap- 
pointment through  its  professorships 
program  which  helps  divisions  cre- 
ate new  permanent  faculty  positions 
in  areas  of  health  research. 

The  I’Anson  professor  in  social 
work  will  be  responsible  for  devel- 


Buchanan  received  his  BScF  in 
1989  and  began  work  on  his  master’s 
degree  the  following  year.  He  has 
worked  on  a number  of  projects  in- 
cluding the  reforestation  of  the 
Rouge  River.  Although  his  studies 
have  focused  mainly  on  ecosystem 
classification  and  soil  science,  he 
found  the  Grassroots  Albany  pro- 
ject in  keeping  with  his  own  approach 
to  the  field.  “I’ve  always  been  inter- 
ested in  bringing  forestry  to  the 
attention  of  the  mainstream  of  the 
community,”  he  said. 


retreat  that  was  part  of  an  ongoing 
strategic  planning  process.  The  pro- 
cess, which  began  last  fall,  followed 
a two-year  provostial  review  that  con- 
cluded the  faculty  is  “overextended” 
and  that  it  is  trying  to  offer  a greater 
range  and  variety  of  programs  “than 
it  has  the  resources  to  deliver  on  a 
high  quality  basis.” 

For  example,  said  Arnold,  42  per- 
cent of  the  teaching  in  management 
this  year  was  done  by  part-time  and 
“overload  instructors.”  This  means 
faculty  members  teach  “just  over  half 
of  what  we’ve  committed  ourselves  to 
do  and  to  me  that  is  unacceptable.” 
Arnold  emphasized  the  elimina- 
tion of  the  program  would  require  the 
approval  of  the  faculty’s  council,  the 
School  of  Graduate  Studies’  council, 
Academic  Board  and  Governing 
Council,  and  that  there  would  be 
plenty  of  opportunities  for  input. 


oping  interdisciplinary  links  between 
that  division  and  the  Faculties  of 
Nursing  and  Medicine  as  well  as  es- 
tablishing collaborative  relationships 
with  multicultural  and  ethnic  orga- 
nizations in  the  health  and  social  ser- 
vices fields.  The  fund  covers  the 
salaries  and  benefits  of  full-time  junior 
faculty  for  up  to  five  years  after  which 
positions  are  supported  by  the 
University.  Each  appointee  receives 
a $20,000  start-up  research  grant. 


Faculty  of  Management 
Examines  MBA  Program 


Faculty  of  Social  Work 
Establishes  Professorship 
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Program  Hires 
Fund  Raiser 

Anticipating  a reduction  in 
money  from  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments,  the  Office 
of  Aboriginal  Student  Services  80 
Programs  has  hired  a fund  raiser. 

Director  Dianne  Longboat  says 
her  office  wants  to  raise  $300,000 
from  corporations  and  private  donors 
next  year.  Funding  for  the  position 
has  been  provided  by  a grant  from 
the  province’s  Aboriginal  Education 
8c  Training  Strategy. 

The  office,  Longboat  emphasized, 
has  always  raised  most  of  its  own 
operating  funds  by  approaching 
government  agencies  and  individu- 
als. In  the  past  it  has  secured  private 
donations  as  well  as  grants  from  the 
Ministry  of  Education  8c  Training. 
However,  Health  8c  Welfare  Canada 
funds  have  ended  and  provincial 
grants  may  be  harder  to  obtain  in 
current  economic  conditions.  “We 
know  that  over  time  our  funding 
situation  is  going  to  change  so  we 
want  to  start  developing  better  rela- 
tionships with  private  donors.” 

The  fundraising  officer,  Beatrice 
Mathias,  has  been  hired  on  contract 
from  June  1 to  March  31  with  pos- 
sibility of  renewal.  She  expects  to 
dedicate  about  40  percent  of  her 
time  to  fund  raising  and  will  con- 
centrate primarily  on  corporate 
donors.  Mathias  will  also  manage 
the  development  of  a new  aboriginal 
library  collection  as  well  as  over- 
see the  operation  of  the  native 
students  residence  and  lend  a hand 
to  the  Native  Students  Association 
in  planning  special  events. 

Meanwhile  the  University  has 
granted  the  office’s  request  for  an 
additional  $80,000  in  base  budget 
funding  for  next  academic  year.  The 
money  will  help  cover  the  salaries 
of  three  staff  members  in  the  office, 
previously  supported  by  federal 
funds. 


Equal  opportunities 

The  one  issue  missing  from  most 
media  accounts  about  the  provin- 
cial government’s  plans  to  elimi- 
nate funding  for  the  University  of 
Toronto  Schools  is  that  of  gender 
(UTS  Fights  for  Its  Future,  April 
26).  I feel  the  cutbacks  will  hurt 
women  far  more  than  men. 

My  daughter  was  accepted  at 
UTS  in  1987.  She  began  with  much 
anxiety  about  being  able  to  “cut  it” 
at  an  “elite”  school  like  UTS.  We 
were  warned  about  the  snobbishness 
that  my  daughter  would  encounter 
as  a “bursary”  kid.  Instead  we 
found  a strong  sense  of  camaraderie 
fostered  by  faculty  and  students. 

Like  many  parents  of  UTS 
students,  I am  from  a working- 
class  background.  I am  a single 
parent  and  support  myself  and  my 
daughter.  In  the  late  1950s  and 
early  to  mid-sixties,  when  I went 
through  the  school  system,  girls 
were  expected  (but  not  required)  to 
finish  high  school  and  work  for  a 
year  or  two  in  meaningless  clerical 
jobs  before  marriage,  after  which 
their  husbands  would  take  over 
economic  responsibilities  from 
their  fathers.  Girls  were  not 
encouraged  to  excel  in  maths  and 
sciences  — these  were  areas  of 
expertise  for  boys.  Because  of  the 
lack  of  emphasis  on  the  importance 
of  education  for  girls,  it  has  taken 
me,  and  many  other  women,  years 
of  persistence  in  low-paying  jobs  to 
get  to  relatively  responsible  and 
interesting  positions.  Many  of  us 
are  in  the  pink  ghetto,  undervalued 
and  underpaid  compared  to  our 
male  counterparts. 


The  one  promise  I made  to 
myself  when  my  daughter  was  born 
was  that  she  would  be  given  the 
best  education  available  to  her, 
including  in  the  “boy”  subjects  of 
maths  and  sciences.  When  she 
entered  UTS  after  grade  six,  her 
strong  subjects  were  English  and 
history,  she  was  abysmal  in  maths 
and  sciences.  Her  first  few  years  at 
UTS  were  a big  adjustment  and 
she  worked  hard,  much  harder 
than  most  of  her  peers  in  the  pub- 
lic school  system.  This  year  she  is 
graduating  with  a well-rounded 
academic  background,  proficient  in 
both  maths  and  sciences,  and  has 
the  option  of  doing  what  she  wants 
to  do  at  university  without  being 
pegged  into  a particular  slot  be- 
cause she  is  female. 

Premier  Bob  Rae’s  elimination 
of  the  UTS  budget  will  jeopardize 
the  bursary  program  that  allowed 
my  daughter  the  opportunity  to 
excel  in  all  academic  areas.  It  will 
also  jeopardize  the  autonomy  that 
allows  UTS  to  determine  its  own 
programs.  I feel  strongly  that 
government  funding  of  UTS 
should  continue  and  increase. 
Otherwise  more  children  will  be 
lost  in  mediocrity. 

Wanda  Barrett 

School  of  Graduate  Studies 

UTFAtoo  hasty 

I very  much  regret  the  haste  with 
which  the  U of  T Faculty 
Association  has  had  to  respond  to 
the  Ontario  government’s  expendi- 
ture control  plan.  UTFA’s  newslet- 
ter May  3 said  that  the  combined 


effects  of  the  mini-budget,  the 
provincial  budget  and  the  social 
contract  would  seriously  threaten 
the  University  of  Toronto  and 
result  in  losses  to  our  programs, 
erode  academic  services  and  under- 
mine the  security  of  all  faculty, 
librarians,  teaching  assistants  and 
support  staff.  I agree  there  is  a 
threat  but  am  most  unhappy  with 
UTFA’s  response  to  it. 

First,  and  most  important, 

UTFA  should  agree  that  we  have 
a serious  problem  which  must  be 
solved  quickly  the  government  is 
spending  about  $125  for  every 
$100  it  takes  in.  The  spending 
needs  to  be  reduced  by  $10  billion, 
and  not  merely  $4  billion. 

Second,  we  are  overtaxed; 
further  taxation  is  unproductive 
since  it  will  result  in  more  tax 
evasion  and  will  further  discourage 
revenue-generating  industry  from 
locating  in  Ontario. 

Third,  the  government  spends  a 
very  large  fraction  of  its  revenues 
on  services.  The  cost  of  these  will 
have  to  be  reduced  by  about  20 
percent  for  a balanced  budget  to  be 
possible.  Even  then  we  still  have  to 
pay  back  the  debt. 

The  inevitable  conclusion  is  that 
there  will  be  loss  of  jobs  and  salary 
freezes  in  the  public  sector. 
However,  the  University  does  not 
need  to  suffer  from  this.  Perhaps  it 
can  benefit. 

The  University  should  press  for 
more  freedom  to  ran  itself,  decide 
salaries,  etc.,  in  return  for  provid- 
ing a quality  product,  i.e.,  its 
graduates.  What  is  most  important 
is  that  each  university  should  be 


free  to  set  its  own  fees.  At  the 
same  time  universities  should  be 
required  to  prove  that  they  can 
produce  graduates  of  quality  com- 
mensurate with  these  fees.  This 
might  be  good  for  us. 

One  thing  we  should  be  particu- 
larly careful  of  is  identifying  our- 
selves with  other  organizations. 

We  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  same 
category  as  the  high  schools  which 
are  generally  regarded  as  spending 
more  and  more  money  while  pro- 
ducing less  and  less  well-qualified 
students. 

There  are  five  things  I think  we 
should  do:  welcome  the  govern- 
ment’s move  towards  fiscal  reality, 
even  though  it  appears  to  be  less 
than  one-fifth  of  the  way  there; 
agree  to  reduced  support  for  the 
universities  as  our  contribution  to 
solving  their  problems;  bring  for- 
ward and  make  the  most  of  the 
evidence  that  there  is  no  connec- 
tion between  university  fees  and 
accessibility,  insist  that  universities 
be  given  more  financial  freedom; 
and  finally  promote  some  method 
of  checking  the  quality  of  our 
products  to  show  that  we  are  as 
cost-effective  as  universities  in 
other  provinces  and  countries. 

Michael  Piggott 
Department  of  Chemical 
Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry 


Letters  Deadlines 

June  1 8 for  June  28 
July  1 6 for  July  26 


PowerBook  165  c Special! 


PowerBook  165c 

4Mb  RAM,  80  Mb  Hard  Drive 
COLOUR  Notebook  Computer 


68030  processor,  33Mhz 
68882  math  coprocessor 
256-colour  resolution  display  with  flexible 
video-out  options 


Now  a colour  notebook  computer  can  be  in 
your  budget. 

The  PowerBook  165c  offers  power  and 
flexibility,  as  well  as  a full-colour  display, 
at  an  incredible  price... 


$2,899 


University  of  Toronto 
Computer  Shop 

A Authorized  Campus  Dealer  2 **  ^oll lege! 5trcct 

[Apple  and  the  Apple  logo  are  registered  trade  marks  of  Apple  Compulcr,  Inc.  PowcrBoolcjsjnra^ 


The  Faculty 

41  Willcocks  Street 
Telephone:  978-6325 


Club 


July  and 
August 
Monday  to 
Friday 


BBQ  and 
table  service 
1 2 noon  to 
2 p.m. 


★ 

The  Pub 


1 2 noon  to 
7 p.m. 
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Commentary 


Where  Do  We  Stand  with  the  Earth? 

Questions  about  environmental  ethics  require  new  perspectives 
By  Peter  Timmerman 


From  a speech  delivered  April  15  at  the  annual  School  of 
Graduate  Studies-Massey  College  symposium,  this  year  entitled 
The  Ethics  of  Ecology.  Excerpts  of  the  proceedings  will  be 
published  in  the  September  issue  of the  journal  Compass. 

The  voyage  to  the  moon  brought  back  an  image 
of  the  living  earth  against  the  lifeless  blackness  of  outer 
space.  It’s  a powerful  image  that  continues 
to  affect  us  in  strange  and  subtle  ways,  like  a 
seed  planted  in  the  dark  ground  of  our  imag- 
inations over  20  years  ago  and  only  now  be- 
ginning to  bear  its  unpredictable  fruit.  The 
image  plays  with  our  senses  of  inside  and  out- 
side, inner  and  outer,  internal  and  external. 

Where  do  we  stand  with  regard  to  this  picture? 

I have  been  exploring  recent  suggestions 
that  humanity  should  move  towards  managing 
the  globe  and  wonder  where  this  movement 
is  leading  us.  In  this  context  I find  it  useful  to 
distinguish  between  “problems”  and  “mysteries.” 

While  a problem  is  something  that  is  thrown 
out  in  front  of  us  to  be  solved,  a mystery  is  a 
problem  that,  as  one  begins  to  try  and  solve  it, 
starts  to  encroach  upon  the  solver,  involving 
the  solver  to  the  point  where  he  or  she  be- 
comes engulfed  in  it,  implicated. 

This  distinction  seems  to  me  to  hold  quite 
well  for  the  evolution  of  the  contemporary 
environmental  movement,  which  was  charac- 
terized until  the  mid-1980s  almost  exclusively 
by  what  were  seen  to  be  problems.  These 
problems  were  of  a size  and  scale  where  the  so- 
lutions were  manageable  and  often  reversible. 

Beginning  in  the  1980s,  we  started  being  con- 
fronted by  issues  and  contexts  that  evoked 
longer  time  spans.  Sometimes  they  involved 
irreversible  change  (e.g.,  loss  of  species)  that 
could  not  be  attributed  to  individual  industries 
or  culprits  but,  it  seemed,  to  entire  syndromes 
of  modern  culture  and  maybe  to  the  very  bur- 
den of  the  human  presence  on  the  planet. 

I believe  that  the  problem-solving  compo- 
nent still  predominates  in  environmental 
action;  however,  we  now  find  ourselves  hav- 
ing to  deal  with  issues  of  environmental  ethics. 

These  include  our  responsibilities  for  future 
generations  and  how  we  relate  to  our  plane- 
tary cohabitants  in  the  plant  and  animal  king- 
doms. We  find  natural  scientists  have  to  get 
out  of  the  lab  in  order  to  ensure  the  continu- 
ing existence  of  their  own  research  subjects.  This  brings  us  face 
to  face  with  the  undeniable  fact  that  we  are  part  of  the  glob- 
al changes  we  are  trying  to  study. 

Perhaps  the  most  unsettling  aspect  of  our  situation,  which 
has  made  for  this  uneasy  shift  in  environmentalism,  is  the 


arrival  of  a series  of  ontological  assaults  — assaults  that  some- 
how seem  to  tear  at  the  fabric  of  our  physical  being,  at  the 
assumed  basis  of  life  itself.  An  early  sign  of  this  was  mother’s 
milk  as  a carrier  of  radioactivity  in  the  early  1960s;  later  we 
were  confronted  with  acid  rain.  These  are  examples  of  the  hor- 
rifying idea  that  things  familiarly  rhythmical  and  symbolic  of 
benign  eternal  nourishment  could  become  carriers  of  death. 


Species  destruction  is  another  kind  of  example  of  this  onto- 
logical disturbance.  The  tigers,  elephants,  butterflies  and 
other  creatures  that  are  irretrievably  lost  seemed  to  be  part  of 
an  assumed  basic  furniture.  Similarly  ozone  depletion  threat- 
ens a human  right  so  basic  that  no  one  ever  thought  about 


claiming  it  before:  the  right  for  you  and  your  children  to  go 
out  into  the  sun  on  a nice  day.  Global  warming  threatens  the 
movement  of  the  seasons,  genetic  engineering  threatens  to  mix 
up  fireflies  and  tobacco  plants  and  so  on,  all  the  way  to  the  re- 
construction of  the  human.  We  are  surely  getting  down  to  the 
guts  of  the  thing.  What  is  going  on  when  our  common  back- 
ground — air,  earth,  water,  fire,  butterflies,  trees  and  so  on  — 
is  undermined?  The  ground  erodes  out  from 
under  us. 

This  sense  of  an  uncomfortably  shifting 
stance  — a set  of  problems  that  begins  to 
engulf  their  investigators  — is  an  expression 
of  the  puzzle  we  must  solve  of  where  we  are 
to  stand  in  relation  to  the  earth  if  we  are  to 
survive.  Is  the  earth  to  be  seen  as  if  it  were  ex- 
ternal to  us,  a problem  to  be  managed  from 
some  posited  high  ground  and  connected  in 
some  strange  way  to  “the  view  from  nowhere” 
— that  abstraction  from  all  local  biases  of 
space  and  time  that  has  been  such  a success- 
ful characteristic  of  modern  objective  sci- 
ence? Or  are  we  to  stand  within  the  mystery 
of  our  dependence  on  the  earth  in  some  way 
that  can  guide  us  more  usefully?  Even  more 
to  the  political  and  ethical  point,  and  given  all 
the  problems  we  face,  even  more  paradoxical: 
is  there  anything  or  anywhere  on  earth  that 
can  be  kept  from  becoming  a “problem”  for 
human  beings  to  solve,  including  human 
beings? 

As  global  environmental  change  forces  us 
to  take  more  and  more  account  of  our  own 
stance  towards  the  earth,  the  arts  and  the 
humanities  become  proportionately  more  im- 
portant to  environmentalism.  In  particular 
the  need  to  investigate  our  ontological  unease 
is  basic  to  any  attempt  to  create  a serious 
alternative  for  our  earthly  future. 

The  current  environmental  ethics  debate 
speaks  of  shallow  ecology  (which  is  essentially 
the  problem-solving  stance)  and  deep  ecolo- 
gy (the  mystery  stance  enveloping  the  solver). 
We  lack  a “middle  ecology,”  one  that  provides 
a rationale  for  maintaining  the  constant  cre- 
ative tension  of  our  borderline  existence.  I 
don’t  mean  some  mediocre  halfway  house,  but 
rather  a recognition  that  we  are  in  constant 
tension  and  permanent  oscillation  concern- 
ing the  earth  and  our  orientation  towards  it, 
sometimes  as  figures  on  a global  ground  and 
sometimes  as  ourselves  a ground  that  more  and  more  is 
figuring  globally. 

Peter  Timmerman  is  a research  associate  with  the  Institute  for 
Environmental  Studies. 


Professor  Carl  E.  Atwood  Memorial  Lecture  Series 

Professor  Emeritus  Carl  E.  Atwood  died  January  5, 1993  in  his  87th  year.  To  honour  his 
long  and  distinguished  service  to  the  Department  of  Zoology  at  the  University  of  Toronto 
and  his  unique  contributions  to  Forest  Entomology,  Conservation  and  Education,  the 
Zoology  Department  has  arranged  with  the  Department  of  Treasury  of  the  University  to 
establish  a trust  fund  to  support  the  C.E.  Atwood  Memorial  Lecture  Series.  This  arrange- 
ment allows  anyone  who  contributes  to  the  C.E.  Atwood  Memorial  Lecture  Fund  to  receive 
an  income  tax  receipt.  We  hope  to  receive  enough  donations  to  fund  an  annual  lecture 
series  given  by  internationally  known  authorities  who  would  talk  on  subjects  in  which 
Dr.  Atwood  researched  or  taught.  Since  his  interests  were  so  broad  we  feel  that  there 
will  be  no  shortage  of  speakers  or  subjects  that  will  interest  members  of  the  Zoology 
Department  or  of  the  general  public. 

Those  wishing  to  contribute  to  the  fund  may  send  donations  to  Mr.  P.  Thinh,  Department 
of  Zoology,  University  of  Toronto,  25  Harbord  Street,  Toronto,  Ontario,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Cheques  should  be  made  payable  to  the  University  of  Toronto,  labelled  the  C.E.  Atwood 
Memorial  Lecture  Series. 


D.  SHUTER 
ROBES  LTD. 

26  Duncan  St.  Fifth  Floor 
Toronto,  Ontario  M5V  2B9 
(416)  977-3857 

Academic  Robes  and  Hoods 
Authorized  Robemakers  to 
University  of  Toronto 


Fran  Morris  to  Retire 

Fran  Morris,  who  joined  the  staff  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  on 
January  1, 1952  and  has  been  Faculty  Secretary  since  1966, 
will  retire  on  June  30, 1993.  A reception  to  acknowledge 
Fran’s  41  years  of  service  to  the  Faculty  will  be  held 
from  3 to  5 p.m.  on  June  25, 1993.  All  of  Fran’s 
friends  and  former  colleagues  are  invited  to 
jo|n  in  this  celebration.  If  you  plan  to 
attend,  please  call  Caroline  Turenko  faculty  of 

at  978-6585  by  June  18.  medicine 
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The  Cholesterol  Connection 


A UofT  nutritionist  gives  us  another  reason  to  cut  back  on  cholesterol 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


PHYSICIANS  OFTEN  BLAME  FAT  AND 
its  cohort  cholesterol  for  a string  of 
human  afflictions  ranging  from  obesi- 
ty to  coronary  heart  disease.  Now  the  latter  of 
these  dietary  villains  has  been  linked  to  yet 
another  crime  against  health  — intestinal  cancer. 

Although  several  studies  point  to  a connec- 
tion between  high-fat  diets  and  colon  cancer, 
relatively  little  research  has  been  done  on  the 
role  of  cholesterol  alone. 

In  a series  of  recent  studies  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Nutritional  Sciences,  laboratory  mice 
fed  high  levels  of  cholesterol  were  far  more 
likely  to  exhibit  early  signs  of  colon  cancer 
than  mice  on  cholesterol-restricted  diets.  These 
signs,  says  Professor  Venket  Rao  who  headed 
the  studies,  consisted  primarily  of  abnormal 
cell  division  and  growth  throughout  tissue  lin- 
ing the  colon.  In  humans,  anomalous  cell  for- 
mations often  precede  tumours.  Rao  says  that 
since  humans  develop  cancer  much  as  mice 
do,  the  findings  may  apply  to  people  as  well. 

Cholesterol,  a crystalline  fatty  alcohol  derived 
mainly  from  animal  fats,  is  regarded  as  a major 
cause  of  atherosclerosis  (an  accumulation  of 
fatty  deposits  in  arteries,  particularly  those  sur- 
rounding the  heart).  Rao  says  that  while  choles- 
terol’s role  in  cardiovascular  disease  has  long 
been  established,  its  potential  connection  to 
colon  cancer  has  received  little  attention. 

Recently  he  came  across  information  sug- 
gesting that  people  who  lower  their  choles- 
terol levels  through  diet  or  medication  marked- 
ly reduce  their  risk  of  cardiovascular  disease. 
However,  the  same  individuals  seemingly  be- 


come more  prone  to  cancer. 

“It  appeared  as  if  there  was 
an  inverse  relationship  be- 
tween blood  cholesterol  levels 
and  the  risk  for  colon  cancer. 

I wanted  to  find  out  if  this 
was  the  case  and  if  so,  why.” 

Working  with  a six-mem- 
ber team  and  funding  from  the 
Natural  Science  & Engineering 
Research  Council,  Rao  con- 
ducted numerous  experiments 
on  laboratory  mice.  The  tests 
examined  not  only  choles- 
terol’s effect  on  the  intestinal 
system  but  also  the  impor- 
tance of  the  type  of  choles- 
terol ingested  and  the  role  of 
genetics.  The  team  gave  vari- 
ous doses  of  cholesterol  to  two 
genetically  different  strains  of 
mice  — those  with  super-ab- 
sorbent systems  and  those 
with  low-absorbent  ones  — 
and  to  a control  group.  Some 
of  the  mice  were  also  fed  oxi- 
dized cholesterol,  believed  to  be  more  harmful 
to  cell  tissue  than  the  non-oxidized  type;  while 
others  were  fed  phytosterols,  sterols  derived 
from  vegetables,  legumes  and  cereals  and  believed 
to  diminish  the  risk  of  heart  disease  and  cancer. 

When  the  mice  were  examined  four  to  eight 
weeks  later,  the  findings  did  not  support  an  in- 
verse relationship  of  cholesterol  to  colon  cancer. 
Instead,  the  researchers  found  the  mice  that 


consumed  the  most  cholesterol  showed  the 
highest  incidence  of  colon  cancer.  Those  at 
highest  risk  were  the  super-absorbent  mice 
that  ate  oxidized  cholesterol.  Those  at  lowest 
risk  were  low-absorption  mice  eating  little 
cholesterol  or  phytosterols  instead.  Rao  con- 
cluded that  although  phytosterols  do  lower 
the  risk  of  colon  cancer,  genetics  are  clearly  a 
key  piece  to  the  puzzle. 


He  wants  to  test  some  of 
these  hypotheses  on  human 
subjects.  People  who  have 
been  treated  for  colon  can- 
cer and  remain  at  high  risk  for 
the  disease  will  be  asked  to 
increase  their  intake  of  phy- 
tosterols as  will  healthy  indi- 
viduals. Cell  proliferation  and 
blood  and  fecal  sterol  levels  in 
both  sets  of  participants  will 
then  be  monitored.  “What 
we’re  trying  to  do  is  understand 
this  whole  area  so  that  we  can 
come  up  with  some  dietary 
guidelines  that  could  even- 
tually minimize  or  prevent 
cancer  of  the  large  intestine.” 
North  Americans  have  a 
much  higher  incidence  of 
colon  cancer  than  Asians  or 
Africans,  he  notes.  The  reason 
may  be  tied  to  the  fact  that 
our  typical  intake  of  choles- 
terol is  about  500  milligrams 
per  day  while  people  in  these 
other  areas  consume  less  than  100  milligrams 
per  day  and  ingest  more  phytosterols. 

“We  may  need  to  take  a critical  look  not  only 
at  what  we’re  eating  but  also  how  we  are  pro- 
cessing our  food  products  and  presenting  them 
in  the  marketplace,”  he  says.  “But  we  need 
further  studies  before  we  can  make  any  rec- 
ommendations aimed  at  educating  people  and 
encouraging  them  to  change  their  lifestyles.” 


o 
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Food  Fit  for  a King  (And  Other  Celebrities) 

Danny  Tam  has  prepared  meals for  the  high  and  mighty  but  he  never forgets  the  common  folk 

By  Suzanne  Soto 


^ ^ -jt'Ou’ll  never  be  a chef.  You’re  just 

not  the  type.” 

_IL  Danny  T am,  Hart  House’s  chef  and 

food  services  production  manager  since  1983,  re- 
members the  disparaging  appraisal  of  a former  boss 
as  if  it  had  been  uttered  yesterday  instead  of  over  two 
decades  ago.  The  remark,  Tam  says,  felt  like  an 
arrow  piercing  his  heart.  At  19  he  had  just  arrived 
from  his  native  Hong  Kong  and  taken  up  his  first 
cooking  job  in  Canada.  The  hours  in  the  big  hotel’s 
kitchen  were  long  and  his  apprentice  wages  meagre 
but  he  persevered  because  he  knew  he  had  much  to 
leam.  When  the  head  chef  told  him  he  would  never 
make  it  to  the  top,  T am  says  he  decided  “right  then 
and  there  that  I would  become  an  executive  chef 
someday.” 

Not  only  did  Tam  live  up  to  that  promise  but  dur- 
ing his  exceptional  career  he  has  accomplished  what 
other  chefs  only  dream  of — preparing  feasts  for 
such  eminent  U of  T guests  as  world  leaders 
Margaret  Thatcher  and  Ronald  Reagan,  Spain’s 
King  Juan  Carlos  and  England’s  Prince  Charles. 

Six  months  after  his  boss’  critical  comment,  Tam 
became  a relief  cook  for  the  Royal  York  Hotel  and  two  years 
later  took  a job  at  the  Toronto  Airport  Hilton  Hotel  where  he 
worked  with  some  of  the  city’s  finest  German,  Swiss  and 
French  chefs. 

One  particular  chef  noticed  the  bright,  hard-working  novice 
and  gave  him  invaluable  advice.  “He  told  me  that  if  I wanted 
to  be  a professional  I would  have  to  have  some  formal  training.” 
He  enrolled  Tam  in  the  culinary  management  program  at 
George  Brown  College.  Despite  working  full-time  to  support 
a young  family,  he  graduated  with  honours  in  1974. 


In  1977  Tam’s  mentor  left  for  the  then  Toronto  Hilton 
Harbour  Casde  Hotel  and  Tam  accompanied  him.  Highlights 
of  his  tenure  as  banquet  and  convention  chef  included  prepar- 
ing meals  for  10,000  General  Motors  conventioneers  and  feed- 
ing hungry  Canadian  celebrities  following  the  Juno  Awards. 

Between  1979  and  1983  Tam  was  the  executive  chef  of 
Thank  Goodness  It’s  Friday  restaurant.  While  there  he  heard 
that  Hart  House  and  Queen’s  Park  were  searching  for  chefs.  He 
was  interviewed  by  both;  Queen’s  Park  made  an  offer  first  but 
Tam  wanted  Hart  House.  He  realized  that  with  its  Gallery  Club 


Dining  Room,  Great  Hall  and  Arbor  Room  cafe- 
terias and  a separate  catering  business,  Hart  House 
was  a much  bigger  challenge. 

At  Hart  House  he  has  experienced  some  of  the 
most  tense  but  thrilling  moments  of  his  career  such 
as  at  the  1988  Economic  Summit  dinner  served  in 
the  Great  Hall.  Over  the  course  of  a few  days  a small 
army  of  security  and  health  officials  followed  him 
around  the  kitchen  while  he  prepared  the  sumptu- 
ous, multi-course  dinner  for  the  world’s  seven  fore- 
most heads  of  state.  The  security  people  watched 
him  closely  and  extracted  samples  of  every  ingredi- 
ent he  used,  placing  them  in  small  plastic  bags  for 
later  analysis.  “I  guess  they  wanted  to  make  sure  that 
I followed  the  recipes  to  the  letter,”  Tam  says  with 
a chuckle. 

Hart  House  food  services,  he  adds,  has  constandy 
updated  its  menus  to  accommodate  the  changing 
preferences  of  its  other  very  important  customers  — 
members  of  the  University  community.  Trendy  but 
healthy  foods,  exotic  culinary  specials  and  food 
theme  days  have  all  been  introduced  to  great  success. 
Due  to  budgetary  reasons,  the  facility  closed  the 
Great  Hall’s  kitchen  last  year  and  Tam  accepts  the  decision  as 
a sign  of  the  current  tough  economic  times.  The  closure,  he  says, 
has  not  only  saved  money  but  has  also  given  him  more  time  to 
dedicate  to  other  aspects  of  his  position,  notably  to  refine  the 
quality  of  the  busy  catering  section. 

“I’ve  enjoyed  my  job  since  the  day  I stepped  into  the  kitchen, 
a reflective  Tam  adds.  “I’ve  never  had  second  thoughts  about 
my  career,  especially  after  seeing  what  some  of  the  world  s 
greatest  chefs  can  do  with  a piece  of  fish  or  a vegetable.  The  pos- 
sibilities are  unlimited.” 
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Greasing  the  Wheels 
of  Research 

James  Keffer  leaves  the  hub  to  concentrate  on  his  own  enterprise 

By  David  Todd 


FTER  FIVE  YEARS  OF  WORRYING  ABOUT 
everyone  else’s  research,  James  Keffer  will 
finally  have  the  luxury  of  worrying  about 
his  own. 

At  the  end  of  June,  Keffer  will  step 
down  as  vice-president  (research  and  in- 
ternational relations)  to  become  just  another  face  in  the  schol- 
arly crowd,  and  he  couldn’t  be  happier  about  the 
prospect.  A professor  in  the  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  he  came  to  the  vice- 
presidential  portfolio  after  eight  years  in  adminis- 
tration, first  as  an  associate  dean  of  the  School  of 
Graduate  Studies  and  then  as  vice-provost  (profes- 
sional faculties).  As  much  as  possible  he  has  tried 
to  spare  time  and  attention  for  his  studies  in  the  field 
of  environmental  fluid  mechanics  but  inevitably 
the  work  has  slipped  a little.  “It’s  time  to  start  build- 
ing that  research  back  up  again,”  he  says. 

Keffer  is  going  back  to  an  old  love  but  he  is  re- 
turning a changed  man.  After  all,  once  you’ve  had 
the  chance  to  survey  the  broad  spectmm  of  research 
at  the  University,  it’s  difficult  to  see  your  own  schol- 
arly pursuits  in  quite  the  same  way.  For  him,  these 
past  five  years  have  brought  home  most  particular- 
ly the  importance  of  work  that  links  various  disci- 
plines. “As  a young  researcher  I was  primarily  in- 
terested in  tunnelling  down  deep  into  my  research 
in  one  direction.  As  I’ve  become  older  I recognize 
the  importance  of  examining  the  edges  of  your 
research  to  see  if  there  are  possibilities  to  interact 
with  other  disciplines.  The  problems  that  face  our 
society  today  require  multidisciplinary  approaches.” 

When  he  took  office  in  July  1988  Keffer  as- 
sumed responsibility  for  the  fourth-largest  research 
operation  in  the  country.  The  issues  competing  for 
his  attention  have  ranged  from  the  takeover  of 
Connaught  BioSciences  Inc.  and  the  demise  of  the 
Ontario  Centre  for  Large  Scale  Computation  to  the 
revitalization  of  the  Innovations  Foundation  and  the 
drafting  of  an  international  strategy  for  the 
University.  Given  the  sprawling  nature  of  the  port- 
folio, the  precise  role  of  the  vice-president  is  some- 
times difficult  to  define.  But  in  simplest  terms, 

Keffer  says,  the  job  is  about  creating  the  best  pos- 
sible environment  for  research  at  U of  T. 

“Our  clients  are  the  researchers  and  scholars,” 
he  explains,  “and  our  mission  is  to  make  fife  easier 
for  them.”  That  includes  finding  new  ways  to  assist 
researchers  in  securing  financial  support  from  the 
granting  councils.  It  was  with  this  in  mind  that  re- 
search and  international  relations  recently  intro- 
duced a new  computer  database  called  the  Toronto  Automated 
University  Research  & International  System  to  provide  schol- 
ars with  comprehensive  information  on  funding  sources. 

Keffer’s  successor,  Dean  Heather  Munroe-Blum  of  the 
Faculty  of  Social  Work,  will  have  the  opportunity  to  build  on 
his  accomplishments.  But  she  will  also  have  to  contend  with 
the  issues  that  have  troubled  him  lately  — among  them  the 
University’s  apparently  declining  performance  in  the  competi- 
tions for  awards  from  the  research  granting  councils.  In  1991- 
92  U of  T dropped  from  first  place  in  Natural  Sciences  & 
Engineering  Research  Council  competitions  to  second  behind 
the  University  of  British  Columbia.  While  cautious  about 
drawing  sweeping  conclusions  from  statistical  measures,  Keffer 
concedes  this  may  be  a symptom  that  the  research  enterprise  at 
U of  T is  not  as  healthy  as  it  should  be. 

“I  happen  to  think  that  we  should  be  number  one  in  every- 
thing,” Keffer  says.  “If  we’re  not,  the  question  is  why  not?  Is  it 


painful  and  dispiriting  episodes  of  his  term,  says  there  is  still  rea- 
son to  hope  that  the  University’s  researchers  will  one  day  enjoy 
the  facilities  they  need;  along  with  David  Sadleir,  vice-president 
(computing  and  communications),  he  has  advocated  the  intro- 
duction of  a “massively  parallel  processing  system”  — the 
presumed  future  of  supercomputing. 

Another  of  Keffer’s  priorities,  from  the  outset,  has  been  to  pro- 
mote the  transfer  of  new  technology  developed 
by  U of  T researchers  to  industry.  He  was  unim- 
pressed, when  he  took  office,  by  the  record  of  the 
Innovations  Foundation,  the  subsidiary  corpo- 
ration established  for  this  purpose  back  in  1980. 
“I  had  a choice  of  closing  Innovations  down  or 
gearing  it  up,”  he  recalls.  “And  I chose  to  gear 
it  up.”  In  1990  the  University  changed  its  in- 
ventions policy  to  give  researchers  more  op- 
portunity to  control  the  development  and  mar- 
keting of  their  ideas  — a move  that  has 
encouraged  more  reports,  or  “disclosures,”  of 
new  inventions.  The  following  year  brought  the 
appointment  of  Edward  Kenney,  the  former 
marketing  manager  of  a private  inventions  man- 
agement firm  in  the  US,  as  president  of  the 
foundation.  Under  new  leadership  the  corpora- 
tion has  seen  royalties  and  licence  revenues  grow 
dramatically  from  S280,000  in  1989-90  to  more 
than  1800,000  in  1992-93. 

The  international  relations  portion  of  the 
portfolio  has  been  evolving  gradually  since  1990 
when  the  Institute  for  International  Programs 
became  part  of  the  vice-president’s  responsibil- 
ities. Keffer  has  spent  a fair  portion  of  his  time 
lately  concentrating  on  a strategy  for  the 
University’s  activities  in  the  international  arena. 
This  document,  once  completed,  will  suggest  the 
areas  in  which  the  institution  should  focus  its 
energies.  “We  aspire  to  be  one  of  the  best  research- 
intensive universities  in  the  world,”  he  says. 
“And  you  can’t  do  that  unless  you  have  an 
international  presence.” 

The  report  of  the  committee  that  reviewed  the 
vice-president’s  office  last  fall  called  for  “more 
proactive”  leadership.  The  vice-president,  com- 
mittee members  concluded,  must  “possess  first- 
hand knowledge  of  developments  taking  place 
within  the  research  community  and  the  federal 
granting  councils”  so  that  the  University  can 
immediately  grab  opportunities  for  support. 
Keffer  is  quick  to  defend  his  own  record.  Time, 
he  argues,  is  the  factor  that  can  limit  the  effec- 
tiveness of  the  vice-president  ■ — the  time,  in 
particular,  that  it  takes  to  shepherd  any  new  initiative  through 
the  University’s  procedural  maze.  “I’ve  very  often  felt  that  my 
hands  have  been  tied  because  of  the  slow  processes,”  he  says.  “I’ve 
never  had  enough  time  to  do  everything.” 

As  for  the  future  of  scholarly  research,  at  U of  T and  else- 
where, Keffer  sums  it  up  in  two  words:  less  money.  Increasingly 
researchers  looking  for  support  will  have  to  turn  from  govern- 
ment to  the  private  sector  where  they  will  find  that  money  comes 
with  more  strings  attached.  Keffer  maintains  that  good  research 
can  be  done  for  industry.  But  he  also  sees  a need  for  the  research 
vice-presidents  at  the  major  universities  to  take  part  in  the  for- 
mulation of  science  policy,  ensuring  that  both  government  and 
the  private  sector  invest  in  the  right  kinds  of  research. 

For  his  successor  he  has  just  one  piece  of  friendly  advice:  “Keep 
smiling.  It’s  one  of  the  best  jobs  in  the  University.”  Another  is 
waiting  in  a lab  over  in  mechanical  engineering.  And  Keffer  can’t 
wait  to  get  started. 


because  researchers  aren’t  being  stimulated  to  apply  for  money? 
Is  it  because  our  faculty  are  older  than  UBC’s?  Is  it  because  we’re 
not  creating  the  best  possible  environment  for  our  researchers? 
We  have  to  look  at  what  the  statistics  mean.  Then  the  challenge 
will  be  finding  ways  to  make  things  better.” 

Keffer  earned  all  three  of  his  degrees  at  U of  T before  joining 
the  faculty  in  1964.  In  the  early  stages  of  his  tenure  as  research 


vice-president,  much  of  his  time  was  dominated  by  the  com- 
petition for  control  of  Connaught  BioSciences  Inc.  Two  rival 
bids,  both  from  foreign  interests,  raised  the  fear  that  Canada 
might  lose  an  important  centre  of  research  and  development. 
A protracted  set  of  negotiations  led  to  commitments  from 
both  bidders  to  support  university  research  in  Canada;  Institut 
Merieux  SA  of  France,  the  eventual  winner,  agreed  to  invest  $15 
million  in  vaccine-related  and  immunological  research  at 
Canadian  institutions  over  the  next  10  years  and  another  $40 
million  in  a biotechnology  facility  in  Willowdale. 

The  troubled  history  of  the  large-scale  computation  centre, 
home  of  the  Cray  supercomputer,  came  to  a rather  less  cheer- 
fid  conclusion.  Unable  to  secure  a funding  commitment  from 
the  provincial  government,  the  centre  shut  down  in  March 
1992,  drawing  to  a close  several  years  of  bitter  debate  over  the 
appropriate  direction  for  high-performance  computing  at 
U of  T.  Keffer,  who  recalls  the  controversy  as  one  of  the  most 
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Mediterranean  specialties  include  cous  cous,  lamb,  hummus,  falafel,  tabbouleh,  vegetarian  pasta  & seafood. 
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150th 

^jjniversary  Lecture 


Department  olChemistry 
University  ofiToronto 

150  YeaSS  of  Hxcrllcntr  lrt  Chemistry 

i$3-i993 


Professor  WAE.  McBryde, 
Professor  Emeritus,  University  of  Waterloo 

“Toronto  Chemistry” 
Wednesday,  June  16th,  1993 
LM 162  2:30  pm 

Followed  by  a reception 

Speaker:  Professor  John  C.  Polanyi 
University  Professor  and  Nobel  Laureate 

“Good  Chemistry” 

in  the  Croft  Chapter  House,  Rm.  1 83, 
University  College,  15  King's  College  Circle 
at  4:00  pm 


KITCHEN  INC 


sr> 

U.C.  Dining  Hall 
open  for  Luncheon 
11:30  to  2:00 
Monday  to  Friday 

Open  for  Afternoon  Tea,  2-4  p.m. 

during  Convocation, 

Monday,  June  7 to  Friday,  June  18 

V 

Full  Service  Catering 
and  Special  Events 
Co-ordinated  throughout  the 
University  Campus 

Please  Contact  Mary  Grgas-King 
Catering  Facilities  Manager 
971-4818 

UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE,  UNION  DINING  HALL 
79  ST.  GEORGE  ST.,  TORONTO,  ONTARIO  M5S  2E5 
TEL  (41 6)  971  -481 8 FAX  (41 6)  971  -4281 


First  District 
Realty  Limited 

Realtor 

588-4000 


HU 

We  found  our  dream 
house,  inground  pool 
and  all,  right  in  the 
CITY!  Why  don't  you 
call  our  neighbours, 
Nick  Porretta  and 
Kathy  Monahan  at 
First  District  Realty 
Limited  and  have  them 
find  the  perfect  home 
for  you,  too?!! 


First  District  Realty  Limited 

Realtor 

1415  Bathurst  Street,  Toronto,  Canada,  M5R3H8 
Telephone  (416)  588-4000  u Facsimile  (416)  588-6838 


Midsummer  Celebration 

Saturday,  June  19th  - 
Sunday,  June  20th,  1993 
$21.00  with  bus 

$18.00  with  own  transportation 

includes  lunch,  supper,  overnight  stay  & breakfast, 
bring  sleeping  bags  or  blankets  and  a tent  if  you 
want  to  sleep  outside 

Buses  leave  Hart  House  at  11:00  am  Saturday 
and  return  from  the  Farm  at  11:00  am  Sunday 

If  you  wish  to  cycle  to  the  Farm,  registration  and 
information  in  Room  101  — 978-4732 

••  Children's  Rates  Available  •• 

Pets  are  not  permitted  at  the  Farm 

Tickets  and  information  available  at  the  Porter's  Desk 
978-2458 


Sauna  • Swimming  • Tour  of  the  Farm  • Baseball 
Karaoke  • Star-gazing  • Kite-flying  • Bonfire  • Fireworks 


A New  Spirit 
of  Giving 

A national  program  to  encourage  giving 
and  volunteering 
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An  Archeological  Preserve 

Using  chemical  analysis  to  rescue  artifacts  could  have  benefits  of  monumental  proportions 

By  David  Todd 


IN  THE  67  YEARS  THAT  HE  RULED  EGYPT, 
Ramses  II  had  a number  of  wives  — to  say 
nothing  of  a sizeable  harem  and  more  than 
100  children  — but  the  first  of  his  queens, 
Nefertari,  appears  to  have  been  his  favourite. 
When  archaeologists  discovered  her  tomb  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Queens  in  1904,  they  found 
the  murals  that  decorated  its  walls  remarkably 
well  preserved.  By  1942,  however,  Egyptian 
authorities  were  forced  to  close  the  tomb  to 
visitors:  the  murals  had  begun  to  deteriorate 
rapidly.  Conservation  experts  have  since  had 
their  hands  full  trying  to  preserve  this  archae- 
ological treasure. 

How  was  it  that  the  tomb  of  Nefertari  could 
survive  in  such  good  condition  for  more  than 
three  millennia,  only  to  start  deteriorating 
within  decades  of  its  discovery?  This  was  the 
question  that  Professor  George  Burns  of  the 
Department  of  Chemistry  set  about  trying  to 
answer  a few  years  ago  at  the  urging  of  the 
Egyptian  Antiquities  Organization  (EAO)  in 
Cairo.  His  research  team  installed  a device 
called  a hydrothermograph  to  measure  envi- 
ronmental conditions  inside  the  tomb  over  the 
course  of  a year.  The  readings  showed  both 
temperature  and  humidity  to  be  extraordinar- 
ily stable,  as  they  must  have  been  for  centuries; 
any  human  presence  perturbed  this  environ- 
ment. Out  of  the  study  came  a variety  of  pro- 
posals for  preserving  the  tomb  including  the 
construction  of  a climate  control  station. 

Burns,  a reaction  kineticist  who  joined 
U ofT  in  1962,  has  devoted  nearly  15  years  to 
researching  the  physical  and  chemical  pro- 
cesses that  lead  to  degradation  of  archaeolog- 
ical monuments  and  artifacts  — a highly 
specialized  discipline  that  he  refers  to  as  “en- 
vironmental archaeological  science.”  It  is  a 
sparsely  populated  field:  although  deterioration 
of  this  sort  has  long  been  a matter  of  concern 
in  many  countries,  there  has  never  been  much 
interaction  between  archaeologists  and  phys- 
ical scientists.  “We  just  don’t  happen  to  have 
the  same  vocabulary  or  think  along  the  same 
lines,”  says  Burns. 

Nevertheless  archaeologists  increasingly 
welcome  opportunities  to  draw  upon  the  advice 
of  such  authorities.  Professor  Donald  Redford 
of  the  Department  of  Near  Eastern  Studies, 
who  conducts  excavations  in  Egypt,  says  that 
researchers  in  his  field  are  seldom  equipped 
with  knowledge  of  physics  and  chemistry.  “It’s 
all  something  of  a mystery  to  me,”  Redford 


admits.  “At  my  site  in  northern 
Egypt  we  have  a lot  of  mud-brick 
walls  that  I would  love  to  pre- 
serve because  they’re  deteriorat- 
ing. But  to  whom  do  I turn?  It 
would  be  awfully  nice  to  have  a 
whole  stable  of  experts  that  one 
could  call  upon.” 

Burns  began  cultivating  his 
expertise  in  this  area  in  the  late 
1970s,  acting  on  the  suggestion  of 
officials  from  EAO  who  were 
alarmed  by  the  rapid  deterioration 
of  a number  of  monuments.  One 
of  these  was  the  splendid  complex 
of  temples  at  Karnak  in  the  Nile 
Valley  that  was  being  attacked  by 
salt  deposits,  causing  the  stones  to 
disintegrate.  In  1980  Burns  used 
computer  modelling  to  unravel 
the  mystery  of  this  “salinization” 
process,  tracing  it  back  to  the  ir- 
rigation of  nearby  fields.  Nearly 
90  percent  of  the  water  used  on 
these  fields  evaporates,  leaving 
just  a brine,  which  flows  under- 
ground in  the  direction  of  the 
river.  The  researchers  found  that 
most  of  this  extremely  saline  water 
eventually  evaporates,  depositing 
salt  beneath  the  temples. 

Burns  also  helped  to  account 
for  the  grey  crust  that  has  marred 
a 4,000-year-old  collection  of  mu- 
rals found  in  the  tombs  at  Beni 
Hasan  in  central  Egypt.  A battery 
of  tests  revealed  that  the  tombs 
have  fallen  victim  to  their  own 
popularity  as  a tourist  attraction. 

When  visitors  arrive,  the  levels 
of  water  vapour  and  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  tombs  increase  dramatically, 
this  accelerates  the  diffusion  of 
calcium  ions  through  the  murals 
which  in  turn  leads  to  the  forma- 
tion of  calcium  carbonate  deposits 
on  the  surface. 

These  kinds  of  thorough  physical  and  chem- 
ical analyses  ought  to  be  the  first  step  of  any 
effort  to  rescue  a deteriorating  monument, 
Burns  insists.  Without  an  understanding  of 
the  processes  at  work,  scientists  can  end  up 
destroying  the  very  objects  that  they  set  out  to 
preserve.  Archaeologists  planning  new  exca- 


Salt deposits  have  caused  rapid  deterioration  of  the  temples  at  Karnak  in  the  Nile  Valley. 


vations  should  also  turn  to  their  colleagues  in 
the  physical  sciences,  he  says.  Since  most 
deterioration  results  from  changes  in  environ- 
mental conditions,  it  makes  sense  to  study  the 
environment  at  a site  before  the  dig  begins. 

New  archaeological  discoveries  are  coming 
to  light  all  the  time,  all  over  the  world;  whole 


cities  are  being  unearthed.  Specialists  like  Bums 
may  eventually  cease  to  be  such  rare  finds  as  the 
need  for  their  expertise  grows  more  apparent. 
‘The  importance  of  the  field  is  beginning  to  be 
recognized,”  he  says.  “Because  it’s  clear  that  if 
these  monuments  are  destroyed,  we’ll  have  lost 
a major  portion  of  our  cultural  heritage.” 


SOLDIERS'  TOWER  CARILLON 

Summer  Recital  Series  1993 


27 

June 

— Sydney  J.  Shep 

4 

July 

ii 

11 

July 

— Daniel  Zlatin,  Ottawa 

18 

July 

— Sydney  J.  Shep 

25 

July 

— Timothy  Hurd,  New  Zealand 

1 

August 

— Sydney  J.  Shep 

SOLDIERS'  TOWER 

Hart  House  Circle 
UofT 
978-2021 


HART  HOUSE 
HAIR  PLACE 


Cuts  are  our  specialty 


Men's  cut $13 

Women's  cut $17 

Perms $60 

Highlights $46 


G$T  included  in  price 

"Our  experience  means 
professional  results" 


MONDAY-FRIDAY 
8:30  - 5:30 

7 HART  HOUSE  CIRCLE 
978-2431 
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JEWEL  RANDOLPH 


Retirees 

Class  of  1993 


Staff,  faculty  bid  U of  T adieu 


Ms  V.  Thresher,  Office  of  the  Dean  of  Arts  & 

Science  (1 );  Mr.  R.H.  Porter,  Chemistry  (2);  Mr. 

V Pietropaolo,  Facilities  & Services  (3);  Mr.  F. 

Snow,  Facilities  & Services  (4);  Mr.  A.  Moreira, 
Facilities  & Services  (5);  Prof.  J.F.  Flowers, 

Physical  & Health  Education  ( 6);  Mrs.  J.I.  Archer, 

Human  Resources  (7);  Mr.  F.  Drey,  Athletics  & 
Recreation  (8);  Mrs.  G.S.  Fletcher,  Voice 
Communications  (9);  Miss  S.  W.  Holland,  Human 
Resources  (10);  Prof.  G.  Bracewell,  Emmanuel 
College  (11);  Dr.  W.J.  Hannah,  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Medicine  (12);  Dr.  R.S.  Fowler, 
Paediatrics  (13);  Mr.  D.R.  Engels,  Physics  (14); 

Dr.  R.  Nishikawa,  Family  £sf  Community  Medicine 
(15);  Mrs.  S.  Gamble,  Office  of  the  Vice-President  & 
Provost  (16);  Mrs.  L.  Marrus,  Sigmund  Samuel  Library 
(17);  Mrs.  N.S.  Thorn,  Dentistry  (18);  Mr.  T.  Giffen, 
Facilities  & Services  (19);  Miss  F.  Morris,  Office  of  the 
Dean  of  Medicine  (20);  Mr.  A.  Hydal,  Applied  Science 
& Engineering  Faculty  Office  (21);  Dr.  E.L.  Lansdown, 
Office  of  the  Dean  of  Medicine  (22);  Dr.  E.  Fawcett, 
Physics  (23);  Ms  M.H.  Lutton,  Office  of  the  Vice- 
President  & Provost  (24);  Mr.  J.  Braches,  Facilities  & 
Services  (25);  Mr.  S.  Chetcuti,  U ofT  Press  (26);  Dr.  M. 
Stoicheff  Speech  Pathology  (27);  Mrs.  P.  Wadowski, 
Facilities  & Services  (28);  Mrs.  J.  Sosiewicz,  Facilities 
& Services  (29);  Mrs.  R.  Wagman,  Continuing  Studies 
(30);  Mrs.  A.  Duggal,  Technical  Services  (31);  Mrs.  M. 
Hutchings,  Robarts  Library  (32);  Mr.  H.  Schumacher, 
Aerospace  Studies  (33);  Mr.  R.  C.  Ferris,  Athletics  & 


Recreation  (34);  Dr.  W.K.  Kerr,  Surgery  (35);  Miss 
JVM.  Deacon,  Music  (36);  Dr.  G.A.  Trusler,  Surgery 
(37);  Dr.  A.M.  Wiley,  Surgery  (38);  Mr.  A.  Opalinski, 
Erindale  College  (39);  Prof.  J.H.  MacDonald,  Education 
(40);  Mr.  M.  Dosreis,  Hart  House  (41);  Mrs.  S. 
Zoffranieri,  Facilities  & Services  (42);  Mrs.  E.  McLeod, 
Facilities  & Services  (43);  Mrs.  A.  Wolf,  Ophthalmology 
(44);  Prof.A.K.  Ray,  Anthropology  (45);  Dr.  M.  Kelner, 
Behavioural  Science  (46);  Prof.  D.  W.  Alexander, 
Education  (47);  Dr.  M.  Lindzon,  Paediatrics  (48);  Mr. 
D.L.T.  Chang,  East  Asian  Library  (49);  Dr.  G.  Isaac, 
Family  & Community  Medicine  (50);  Mr.  M.  Abergel, 
Facilities  & Services  (51);  Dr.  J.E.  Hastings,  Health 
Administration  (52);  Prof.  J.P  Wilkinson,  Library  & 
Information  Science  (53);  Mr.  K.  Anthony,  Facilities  & 
Services  (54);  Prof.  B.  Land,  Library  & Information 
Science  (55);  Mrs.J.  Gray,  Office  of  the  Dean  of Arts  & 


Science  (56);  Dr.  D.  McGreal,  Paediatrics  (57); 
Dr.  D.C.  Evans,  Surgery  (58);  Miss  D.  Go, 
Technical  Services  (59);  Mrs.  S.  Horochowskyj, 
Dentistry  (60);  Mr.  H.  Leonhardt,  Metallurgy  & 
Materials  Science  (61);  Mrs.  D.  Pinkney, 
Erindale  College  (62);  Mrs.  E.J.  Broad, 
Instructional  & Research  Computing  ( 63);  Prof. 
C.S.  Churcher,  Zoology  (64);  Prof.  A.H. 
Weatherley,  Scarborough  College  ( 65);  Mr.  J. 
NcNeil,  Projects,  Planning  & Construction  (66); 
Mr.  S.  Mohinder,  Facilities  & Services  (67); 
Prof.  N.C.  Field,  Geography  (68);  Prof  A.  G. 
Harrison,  Chemistry  (69);  Mr.  H.X.  Huber, 
Chemistry  (70);  Prof.  G.R.  Williams,  Scarborough  College 
(71);  Mr.  G.R.  Green,  Physiology  (72);  Prof.  R.C. 
Gunn,  Erindale  College  (73);  Mr.  C.B.  Anderson, 
Chemical  Engineering  (74);  Mrs.  R.  Needham,  Physical 
& Health  Education  (75);  Mrs.  M.  Fitzpatrick,  Office 
of  the  Vice-President,  Business  Affairs  (76);  Mr.  J.J. 
Husakiwsky,  Robarts  Library  (77);  Mrs.  D.P.  Affoo, 
Electrical  Engineering  (78);  Prof.  T.S.  Yoon,  Physics 
(79);  Mrs.  L.  Plank,  Athletics  & Recreation  (80);  Dr. 
H.C.  Brooks,  Family  & Community  Medicine  (81); 
Mr.  F.  Cheng,  Facilities  & Services  ( 82);  Prof.  R.  W. 
Missen,  Chemical  Engineering  (83);  Mr.  F.  Shaw, 
Chemistry  (84);  Dr.  PS.  Tung,  Medical  Research  (85); 
Mr.  L.G.  Pinkney,  Erindale  College  (86);  Mr.  J.E. 
Legge,  Physics  (87);  Mr.  K.H.  Hinkley,  Facilities  & 
Services  (88);  Prof.  D.H.  Lee,  Architecture  & Landscape 
Architecture  (89). 
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Lectures 


Aspects  of  Synaptic  Plasticity: 
Long-Term  Potentiation  in  the 
Hippocampus. 

Tuesday,  June  8 

T.  V.P.  Bliss,  National  Institute  for  Medical 
Research,  London,  UK.  Room  968,  Mt. 
Sinai  Hospital.  4 p.m.  Neuroscience  and 
Samuel  Lunenfeld  Research  Institute 

Toronto  Chemistry. 

Wednesday,  June  16 
Prof.  Em.  W.A.E.  MacBryde,  University 
of  Waterloo;  150th  anniversary  lecture. 
162  Lash  Miller  Chemical  Laboratories. 
2:30  p.m.  Chemistry 

Good  chemistry. 

Wednesday,  June  16 
University  Prof.  John  Polanyi,  Department 
of  Chemistry,  150th  anniversary  lecture. 
Croft  Chapter  House.  4 p.m.  Chemistry 

Visions  and  Realities:  Morris  and 
the  Malang  of  an  Earthly 
Paradise. 

Friday,  June  25 

Charles  Harvey,  University  of  London. 
Jackman  Hall,  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario. 
8 p.m.  William  Morris  Society  of  Canada 


Seminars 


Promoter  T rapping  in 
Caenorhabditis  elegans  Identifies 
a Homologue  of  the  fork  head 
Transcription  Factor. 

Monday,  June  7 

Prof.  Ian  Hope,  University  of  Leeds.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Molecular  Id  Medical  Genetics 


Molecular  Genetics  of 
Huntington  Disease. 


Monday,  June  21 

Dr.  Marcy  McDonald,  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital.  103  FitzGerald 
Building.  4 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical 
Genetics 


Influence  of  Patterns  of  Electrical 
Stimulation  on  Gene  Expression 
in  Neurons. 

Tuesday,  June  22 

Mojgan  Hodaie,  Department  ofMolecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  103  FitzGerald 
Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical 
Genetics 


Meetings  & 
Conferences 


Business  Board. 

Tuesday,  June  22 

Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  5 p.m. 


Governing  Council. 


Wednesday,  June  23 
Council  Chamber,  Simcoe  Hall.  4:30  p.m. 


North  American  Free  Trade 
Agreement:  Pro  and  Con. 

Wednesday,  June  23  to 
Friday,  June  25 

Sessions  in  the  Empress  Room,  Park  Plaza 
Hotel.  Dinner  and  speaker,  Wednesday  at 
7 p.m. 


Thursday,  June  24 

Impact  on  the  Economy,  Jobs  and  Growth. 
9 a.m. 

Social  Issues.  10:15  a.m. 

The  Environment.  2 p.m. 

Labour  Markets.  4 p.m. 

Friday,  June  25 
Impacts  on  Specific  Industries.  9 am. 
Closing  panel.  10:30  a.m.  to  12  noon. 
Registration  fee:  $175.  Information:  978- 
1623.  International  Studies  and  Fraser 
Institute 


Effects  of  Phosphorylation  of  the 
fushi  tarazu  Protein  of 
Drosophila. 

Tuesday,  June  8 

John  Copeland,  Department  ofMolecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical 
Sciences  Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id 
Medical  Genetics 

Mechanisms  That  Start,  Stop  and 
Couple  the  Yeast  Cell  Cycle. 

Monday,  June  14 

Dr.  Mike  Tyres,  Banting  8c  Best 
Department  of  Medical  Research.  4279 
Medical  Sciences  Building.  4 p.m. 
Molecular  Id  Medical  Genetics 


International  and  Comparative 
Insolvency  Law. 

Thursday,  June  24  to 
Saturday,  June  26 

Annual  workshop  on  commercial  and  con- 
sumer law.  Sessions  in  Bennett  lecture 
hall,  Flavelle  House,  Faculty  of  Law. 
Comparative  Aspects  of  Insolvency  Law. 
The  Challenges  of  Commercial 
Reorganization  in  Insolvency  Legal  and 
Economic  Perspectives;  Voidable 
Transactions  in  Bankruptcy,  Position  of 
Creditors  in  the  Distribution  of  Insolvent 
Estates;  Personal  Liability  of  Officers  and 
Directors  for  Debts  of  Insolvent 
Corporations. 


Role  of  N-Linked  Glycosylation 
in  MAG  Biosynthesis  and 
Function. 

Tuesday,  June  15 
Michael  Tropak,  Department  ofMolecular 
8c  Medical  Genetics. 

unc-5 ; a Protein  Required  for 
Dorsal  Guidance  in  C.  elegans : A 
Little  Dab  Will  Dorsalize  You. 
Ian  Scott,  Department  of  Molecular  8c 
Medical  Genetics.  4279  Medical  Sciences 
Building.  2 p.m.  Molecular  Id  Medical 
Genetics 


International  Aspects  of  Insolvency  Law. 
Issues  in  Concurrent  Insolvency 
Jurisdiction;  Choice  of  Law  Issues  in 
International  Insolvencies;  Harmonization 
of  Jurisdictional  and  Recognitional  Rules; 
Problems  of  Insolvent  Multinational 
Financial  Institutions.  Program  details  and 
registration  information:  978-6020.  Law 

Heaven  on  Earth:  William 
Morris  and  His  Circle’s  Use  of 
Art  in  Daily  Life. 

Saturday,  June  26 


Annual  symposium.  Focusing  on  works 
in  the  Art  Gallery  of  Ontario,  the  sympo- 
sium will  explore  how  Morris  and  his  cir- 
cle of  artists  created  an  alternative  vision  for 
the  home  and  for  daily  life.  Speakers  in- 
clude: Carole  Silver,  Yeshiva  University, 
NY;  Linda  Parry,  Victoria  8c  Albert 
Museum;  Elizabeth  Collard,  William  De 
Morgan  specialist;  Douglas  Schoenherr, 
National  Gallery  of  Canada;  Geoffrey 
Munn,  antique  dealer  and  jewellery  histo- 
rian; and  Gillian  Naylor,  Royal  College 
of  Art.  Jackman  Hall,  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario!  9 to  4:30  p.m.  Registration  fee: 
$40,  non-members  $50,  students  $20. 
Information:  475-9370. 


Music 


ROYAL  CONSERVATORY 
OF  MUSIC 

Art  Gallery  of  Ontario  Sunday 
Concert  Series. 

Sunday,  June  13 

Julie  Ranti,  flute;  and  Dianne  Werner, 
piano.  Walker  Hall,  Art  Gallery  of 
Ontario.  2 p.m. 


Exhibitions 


JUSTINAM.  BARNICKE 
GALLERY,  HART  HOUSE 

To  June  17 

Paginas. 

Lee  L’Clerc,  paintings.  East  Gallery 

Joe  Rosenthal. 

Figurative  paintings  and  sculpture.  West 
Gallery.  Gallery  hours:  Monday  to  Friday, 
11  a.m.  to  7 p.m.;  Saturday  and  Sunday, 
1 to  4 p.m. 

THOMAS  FISHER  RARE 
BOOK  LIBRARY 
J.B.  Tyrrell:  Explorer  and 
Adventurer;  The  Geological 
Survey  Years,  1881-1898. 

To  July  30 

Original  maps,  photographs,  notebooks 
and  letters  as  well  as  printed  material 
documenting  Tyrrell’s  expeditions  for  the 
Geological  Survey  of  Canada.  Hours: 
Monday  to  Friday,  9 a.m.  to  4:45  p.m. 


Miscellany 


Campus  Walking  Tours. 

To  August  31 

Hour-long  tours  of  the  downtown  campus 
conducted  by  student  guides.  Tours  avail- 
able in  English,  French  and  Chinese.  Map 
Room,  Hart  House.  10:30  a.m.,  1 and 
2:30  p.m.,  Monday  to  Friday.  Information: 
978-5000. 

Special  Sale. 

June  7 to  June  18 

Special  sale  during  convocation;  pho- 
tographs and  paintings  of  University  build- 
ings, pottery,  woven  goods,  maple  syrup, 
gift  baskets,  toys,  candles  and  more. 
UTWA  Gift  Shop,  lobby,  Simcoe  Hall. 
Hours:  Monday  to  Friday,  11  a.m.  to 
3 p.m. 


Convocations 


Convocation  Hall. 

Monday,  June  7 

Faculties  of  Social  Work,  Education  and 
Management;  honorary  graduand  David 
Crombie  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  8 

School  of  Graduate  Studies;  honorary 
graduand  John  Meisel  will  address 
Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  9 

Faculty  of  Applied  Science  8c  Engineering; 
honorary  graduand  Gerald  Heffeman  will 
address  Convocation.  10  a.m. 
Scarborough  College;  Provost  Joan  Foley 
will  address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  10 
Faculty  of  Medicine;  honorary  graduand 
University  Prof.  Em.  Robert  Salter  will 
address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Friday,  June  11 

Faculties  of  Pharmacy,  Nursing,  Dentistry 
and  School  of  Physical  8c  Health 
Education;  honorary  graduand  Carole 
Anne  Letheren  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 

Monday,  June  14 

St  Michael’s  and  Innis  Colleges;  honorary 
graduand  Knowlton  Nash  will  address 
Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Tuesday,  June  15 

University  and  Trinity  Colleges;  honorary 
graduands  Helen  Phelan,  George  Gardiner 
and  President  Em.  George  Connell  will 
address  Convocation.  10  a.m. 

Victoria  College  and  bachelor  of  com- 
merce group  (excluding  those  who  have 
chosen  to  graduate  with  their  colleges  and 
students  from  Erindale  College);  honorary 
graduand  Lieutenant-Governor  Henry 
Jackman  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 

Wednesday,  June  16 

New  and  Woodsworth  Colleges;  honorary 
graduand  Prof.  Luigi  Berlinguer  will 
address  Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Thursday,  June  1 7 

Erindale  College;  honorary  graduand 
Prof.  Robert  Langlands  will  address 
Convocation.  2:30  p.m. 

Friday,  June  18 

Faculties  of  Law  and  Education;  honorary 
graduand  Chief  Justice  Charles  Dubin  will 
address  Convocation.  10  a.m. 

Faculties  of  Forestry,  Music,  Education 
and  School  of  Architecture  8c  Landscape 
Architecture;  honorary  graduand  Helen 
Suzman  will  address  Convocation. 
2:30  p.m. 


Deadlines 


Please  note  that  information  for  Events  list- 
ings must  be  received  in  writing  at  The 
Bulletin  offices,  21  King's  College  Circle,  2nd 
floor,  by  the  following  times: 

Issue  of  June  28,  for  events  taking  place 
June  28  to  July  26:  Monday,  June  14. 

Issue  ofjuly  26,  for  events  taking  place  July 
26  to  Aug.  23:  Monday,  July  12. 


LIBRARIES 
SUMMER  HOURS 

Sigmund 
Samuel 
Library  and 
Science  & 
Medicine 
Library 
Hours 


Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 


ROBARTS 

Library 

Hours 


Monday  to  Thursday 
8:30  a.m.  to  11  p.m. 
Friday,  8:30  a.m.  to  6 p.m. 
Saturday,  9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  6 p.m. 

Thomas 
Fisher 
Rare  Book 
Library 
Hours 

Monday  to  Friday 
9 a.m.  to  5 p.m. 

C^O 

V.W.  BLADEN 
Library 
Scarborough 
College 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 

Erindale 

College 

Library 

Monday  to  Thursday, 
8:45  a.m.  to  10  p.m. 
Friday,  8:45  a.m.  to  5 p.m. 
Sunday,  1 to  5 p.m. 
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CLASSIFIED 


A classified  ad  costs  $15  for  up  to  35  words  and  $.50  for  each  additional  word  (maximum  70). 

Your  phone  number  counts  as  one  word,  but  the  components  of  your  address  will  each  be  counted 
as  a word.  No  charge  for  postal  code.  A cheque  or  money  order  payable  to  University  of  Toronto 
must  accompany  your  ad.  Ads  must  be  submitted  in  writing,  10  days  before  The  Bulletin  publication  date,  to 
Nancy  Bush,  Department  of  Public  Affairs,  21  King’s  College  Circle,  2nd  FI.,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1. 
Ads  will  not  be  accepted  over  the  phone.  To  receive  a tearsheet  and/or  receipt  please 
include  a stamped  self-addressed  envelope.  For  more  information  please  call:  978-2106. 


Accommodation 
Rentals  A vail  a hit. 
— Metro  & si  hi: a — 


October  1 — April  1 . Sublet  large,  2-storey, 
renovated,  furnished  apartment  in  a 
Georgian  house  in  the  heart  of  Riverdale.  3 
bedrooms,  2 bathrooms,  2 decks,  parking 
security.  $1,200  inclusive.  Call  466-7575. 

Beaches  (Queen/Woodbine):  large,  fur- 
nished, fully  renovated,  5-bedroom  execu- 
tive home  on  quiet,  tree-lined  street,  4 bath- 
rooms, 2-car  parking,  all  appliances,  central 
air  conditioning,  finished  rec  room.  June 
’93-May/Sept  ’94,  negotiable.  690-6657, 
585-6830. 

11-month  rental  from  mid-September 
1993.  Large  house,  Port  Credit,  furnished, 
perfect  for  non-smoking  family.  1 2-minute 
walk  to  GO,  20  minutes  downtown.  6 bed- 
rooms, Jacuzzi,  walk-out  to  deck  and  large 
backyard,  25  metres  to  Lakeshore  Rd., 
shopping,  bus.  Near  lake.  $1,100  monthly 
plus  utilities.  References.  271-3170. 

North  Toronto.  4-bedroom  home,  furnished, 
quiet  neighbourhood,  all  appliances,  garden, 
finished  basement,  two-car  driveway,  close 
toTTC.  No  pets/non-smoker(s).  September 
1993  — April  1994.  $1,1 00/month  plus 
utilities.  494-1099. 

Leaside  Towers,  95  Thomcliffe  Pk.  Dr. 
Furnished  1-bedroom,  19th  floor 
Underground  parking,  TTC,  24-hour  ser- 
vice. Air  conditioning,  pool,  valet  parking, 
24-hour  security.  July  & August  only.  $650 
per  month.  Call:  Michael  Hicks,  467-4806 

High  Park,  charming  furnished  Victorian 
upper  duplex,  backyard,  garage,  minutes  to 
subway  & downtown.  Available  July  — 
September.  $745/month  inclusive.  1-416 
476-5482,605-4168. 

Very  private,  quiet,  fully  or  partially  fur- 
nished and  equipped  2-bedroom  apartment 
in  attractive  Victorian  house.  Upper  duplex 
on  two  floors,  iVz  baths,  6 appliances. 
Brunswick/Sussex  (a  safe  neighbourhood), 
minutes  walk  to  campus.  Pet/child  wel- 
come. Non-smokers.  Available  immediate- 
ly for  flexible  period  up  to  3 years. 
$1 ,385/month  + electricity.  964-7270. 

Spacious,  fully  furnished,  luxury  condo 
minium  apartment.  2 bedrooms,  2 baths  en 
suite,  balcony  with  view  (Forest  Hill),  5 ap 
pliances,  AC,  recreational  facilities,  under- 
ground parking.  Ideal  for  visiting  faculty 
couple.  10  minutes  U of  T.  Non-smokers 
$1,350  inclusive.  787-8464. 

Sabbatical  rental,  Rosedale  (downtown) 
Furnished  3-storey  house  (unfurnished  also 
possible),  5 bedrooms,  2'/2  baths,  den 
fireplaces,  large  kitchen,  sun-porch,  deck, 
patioed  garden,  all  appliances,  garage.  Quiet 
crescent,  near  bus,  shops,  parks.  June/July 
1 993  to  August  31 , 1 994.  $2,500+/month 
960-4964. 

Sabbatical  leave  Sept.  — December 

Renovated,  three-bedroom  furnished  house, 
near  Chester  subway  station.  Parking,  gar- 
den & sunny  deck.  15  minutes  to  University. 
$1 ,000/month  includes  utilities.  Would  suit 
family  or  couple.  Call  469-1314. 

Rosedale.  Optional  furniture,  private,  adult 
home,  two-bedroom  apartment,  very  quiet, 
parking,  TTC,  air  conditioning,  no  smoking 
Immediate.  $1,250  per  month,  utilities  in 
eluded.  Prefer  long-term  lease.  975-9358 
please  leave  message. 


Short-term  lease  (term  negotiable).  $1,800 
per  month.  Furnished,  north  Toronto,  sin- 
gle family,  detached,  four-bedroom  home. 
Ground-floorfamily  room,  hardwood  floors, 
two  bathrooms,  garage  and  enclosed  back- 
yard. Good  schools,  transportation  and 
shopping.  Excellent  for  kids.  482-7862. 

At  corner  of  Henry  & Cecil,  walk  to  U of  T, 
TGH.  Rebuilt  Victorian.  Furnished  1-bed- 
room apartment  (September),  $750/month. 
Furnished  (or  unfurnished),  luxury,  bi- 
level, 2-bedroom,  large  deck,  dishwasher, 

$1 ,250/month  + hydro  + parking,  July.  One- 
year  lease  required.  Call  595-0026. 

Summer  rental  — Moore  Park.  4 bed- 
rooms, fully  equipped,  2 bathrooms,  big 
garden.  Walking  distance  to  TTC  and  the 
park.  July  — August  1993.  No  pets. 

$1 ,500/month  (or  negotiable).  Phone  after 
5:30, 488-6370. 

Bathurst/Eglinton.  Unfurnished,  3 large 
bedrooms,  3 bathrooms,  immaculate  dec- 
orated home.  Walk  to  schools  (public  or  pri- 
vate), synagogues,  shopping,  subway. 
Lovely  patio,  yard,  parking.  Available  July. 
Prefer  long-term  lease.  $2,000  per  month. 
978-4196,  787-7184. 

Broadview/Danforth.  3-bedroom  house, 
finished  walk-out  basement,  2 baths, 
garage,  fenced  backyard,  five  appliances.  On 
quiet  street  near  school,  subway  & street- 
car, Riverdale  & Withrow  parks.  Great  for 
children,  pets.  Available  July.  $1,200  plus 
utilities.  462-3925. 

Large,  elegant,  furnished  house. 

Completely  loaded!  Too  many  extras  to  list. 
Desirable  Cabbagetown  location  within 
walking  distance  of  campus.  $2,500  plus 
Length  of  term  and  rent  negotiable  (owner 
sabbatical).  360-0547,  360-8311. 

Large,  two  bedroom  plus  den  apartment 
(about  1 ,700  sq.  ft.).  Includes  kitchen,  din- 
ing-room, solarium,  two  bathrooms  and 
laundry  room.  In  One  Park  Lane  luxury 
complex  at  Dundas  and  University  (St. 
Patrick  subway).  Five-  to  ten-minute  walk 
to  U of  T and  teaching  hospitals.  Monthly 
rent  $1,400  including  utilities  with  lease. 
Underground  parking  and  recreational  fa- 
cilities, including  indoor  swimming  pool,  bil- 
liard room,  etc.  Contact  Prof.  K.C.  Sevcikat 
978-6219  or  593-5401. 

Sublet  fall  1993  — spring  1994  (dates 
flexible).  Furnished  2-bedroom  reno,  spa- 
cious, comfy,  laundry,  fireplace,  quiet  & 
central  (Ossington  subway),  minutes  walk 
to  all  conveniences.  $1,300.  323-4487 
(leave  message). 

Greenwood  subway.  Large,  clean,  one- 
bedroom  flat  in  second  floor  of  house. 
Newly  decorated.  Quiet  residential  neigh- 
bourhood. 15  minutes  to  U of  T,  near  shops 
& parks.  Smoke-  and  pet-free.  $580  + util- 
ities. 465-6152. 

11-month  sublet  starting  September  1, 
1993.  Charming  one-bedroom  apartment. 
Spadina,  overlooking  U of  T campus.  Fully 
furnished,  two  balconies,  air  conditioning 
$750  monthly  inclusive.  Suit  single  person 
or  couple,  sabbaticant(s)  or  graduate  stu- 
dents). Call  926-0603. 

Danforth  and  Greenwood,  at  subway,  13 
minutes  to  campus.  3 bedrooms,  3 floors 
plus  finished  basement.  Close  to  parks  and 
schools.  Available  June  15  for  one  or  two 
years.  $1,1 75/month  +.  Call  469-2109  or 
261-7411. 


Sunny,  central,  furnished  apartment  with 
French  doors  to  deck  facing  east  onto 
Spadina.  Wonderful  view  of  trees.  2 baths, 
non-working  fireplace,  elevator.  Steps  to 
St.  George  campus.  $1,100  inclusive  or 
$500  to  share.  Any  term.  961-9391. 

Bloor/Spadina  furnished  apartment.  Private 
entrance,  two-level,  large  one-bedroom. 
Deck,  high  ceiling,  hardwood  floors,  newly 
renovated,  1 0-minute  walk  to  U of  T,  quiet, 
graduate,  professor,  non-smoker,  street 
parking,  references.  $1,100  inclusive.  Leave 
message,  923-9696. 

July/August  1993,  6 montns  — 1 year; 
furnished  two-bedroom  condominium,  2 
baths,  air-conditioned,  parking;  Leaside; 
10-20  minute  drive  Sunnybrook  Medical 
Centre,  Glendon  campus,  downtown,  U of 
T;  3 TTC  choices;  $1 ,800/month  + utilities; 
425-4741. 

Coxwell/Danforth.  Close  to  subway.  Two- 
storey,  4-bedroom  detached  brick  house, 
beautiful  wood  trim,  hardwood  floors,  four 
appliances.  Patio,  garden,  garage.  Central 
air  conditioning,  gas  furnace.  No  pets.  Non- 
smokers.  $1,200  per  month  plus  utilities. 
Available  mid-July.  Prof.  Chan,  461-7069. 

Woodlawn  Avenue  West,  unfurnished, 
long-term,  available  July  1 . Top  three  floors 
of  a four-storey  semi-detached  on  one  of 
Toronto’s  more  desirable  streets.  Living- 
and  dining-rooms;  three  large  bedrooms; 
good-sized  library;  two  full  bathrooms,  ap- 
pliances, good  closets,  fireplaces.  Rent 
$1 ,650/month  + utilities.  Tel.  695-8248  or 
(University)  978-2685. 

Bloor/Bathurst.  Beautiful  furnished/ 
equipped  3-storey  house.  Kitchen,  dining- 
room, living-room,  den,  plus  4 rooms,  3 
bathrooms;  garden,  garage.  No  smok- 
ers/pets. Short  walk  to  subway,  U of  T. 
$1 ,400/month  plus  utilities.  August  20, 
1993  to  May  31, 1994  (flexible).  533-7214. 

Sabbatical  rental,  High  Park,  furnished  4- 
bedroom  detached  house.  New  kitchen, 
2V2  bathrooms,  solarium,  deck,  private 
drive.  Quiet  street  close  to  schools,  subway, 
shopping.  September  1 to  June  30  (nego- 
tiable). $1,500  plus  utilities.  Call  978-8628. 

Don  Mills/Lawrence.  Fully  furnished  3- 
bedroom  semi  on  quiet  court.  Close  to 
schools  and  Don  Mills  Centre.  No  smoking 
$1 ,300  + utilities.  Available  August  1 . 447 
3150. 

Furnished  bachelor  with  eat-in  kitchen  in 
clean,  secure  building  at  St.  George/Bloor, 
Available  for  summer  and/or  4 days/week 
Sept.-Dee.  Summer  rate  $626/month  in 
elusive;  other  negotiable.  Ideal  for  regular 
commuter  to  Toronto.  923-6641  (2497) 
(313)  741-9402. 

Attractive,  furnished,  3-bedroom  house 
(plus  study)  with  sun-room  and  garden, 
located  near  3 good  schools  in  Lawrence 
Park.  Available  for  1993-94  school  year, 
from  end  of  August  until  early  July.  $1 ,500 
per  month  plus  utilities.  Tel.:  481-6615 

Annex,  Brunswick  Avenue.  Furnished  1- 
bedroom,  small  sunny  south-facing  deck, 
skylight,  built-in  washer/dryer,  parking 
$1,000  per  month  inclusive.  928-5956. 

Lakefront  2-bedroom  apartment.  Sun 

room  overlooks  the  lake.  August  1993  to 
August  1994.  Completely  furnished.  Parking 
available  — 5 minutes  to  TTC.  $750  month 
ly.  Call  Brenda,  255-1844. 

Bathurst/Eglinton,  fully  furnished  home, 
3-4  bedrooms,  2 baths,  large  kitchen  with 


breakfast  room,  large  family  room,  public 
transportation,  close  to  schools,  garden, 
microwave,  laundry,  parking,  A/C.  $1,500  + 
utilities.  783-2239. 


Accommodation 

Shared 


Female  prof  & research  scientist/home- 
owner, seeks  female  faculty/staff  share  de- 
tached, renovated  house  Carlaw/Withrow. 
3-bedroom,  2-bath,  hardwood,  bright,  large 
kitchen,  gardens,  2-car  garage,  finished 
basement,  all  appliances,  reorganization 
furnishings  negotiable,  cats  o.k.  Start 
June/July.  $900/month  + utilities. 
References  required.  (H)  466-0240,  (O) 
813-6450. 


Accommodation 

Overseas 


Camden  Town  — London,  England. 

Convenient  summer  accommodation  in 
University  of  Guelph’s  London  House. 
Minimum  five  nights.  Monthly  rates  avail- 
able. Newly  renovated,  smoke-free  envi- 
ronment. Inquiries:  (519)  856-4412  or  fax 
(519)  856-4087. 


Bid  8c  Breakfast 


Windsor,  Ontario.  Bed  and  Breakfast  near 
U of  W.  $45  single,  $50  double.  Quiet,  an- 
tique furnishings,  full  breakfast.  Call  (519) 
256-3937. 

Bernard/Madison.  Elegant  English  manor 
with  quiet  reading  nooks.  Immaculate 
smoke-  and  pet-free.  Healthy  breakfasts 
catering  to  dietary  restrictions.  Free  park- 
ing. From  $55  to  $80.  Phone  967-6474. 


Vacation  / Liisurk 


Collingwood,  Cranberry  Village.  Luxury 
townhouse,  sleeps  6,  pools,  tennis,  golf, 
marina,  fishing.  Available  weeks,  week- 
ends, May  to  December.  928-3011, 1-416- 
476-5482. 

Haliburton  County:  3-bedroom  waterfront 
cottage  available  August  7 to  28.  Stunning 
design:  large  deck,  fireplace,  full  kitchen,  4- 
piece  bath.  Sauna,  canoe,  motor  boat,  great 
swimming.  Pictures  available.  $650  per 
week.  929-3704. 


Houses  8c 
Propkrtiks 
For  Sa/.e 


Lawrence  West  subway.  Detached  IV2 
storey  6-room  home  with  finished  base 
ment,  private  drive,  garage,  on  50-foot  lot. 
Spotless  & immaculate  condition.  Asking 
$259,900.  Call  Shantoo  Patel  or  Marlene 
Auspitz,  Royal  LePage  R.E.  Services  Ltd 
532-3391. 

Downtown.  7-room  home  near 
College/Bathurst  (Clinton).  Ideal  for  stu 
dents  or  use  as  home  + office  or  business 
since  zoning  is  commercial.  Asking 
$1 89,000.  Call  Marlene  Auspitz  or  Shantoo 
Patel,  Royal  LePage  R.E.  Services.  532 
3391. 

Lawrence  Park  perfection.  $895,000.  Close 
to  Sunnybrook  Hospital.  Gracious  Georgian 


built  in  1986.  Designers  own  home.  Great 
attention  to  quality,  design  & detail.  5 bed- 
rooms, 5 baths,  family  room,  library,  walk- 
out from  rec  room  to  private  landscaped 
ravine  garden.  Barbara  Pooley,  Johnston  & 
Daniel  Limited,  Realtor.  489-2121. 


Secretarial/ 
Word  Processing 


Excellent  typist.  Extensive  experience  with 
scholarly  material.  Typesetting  articles  and 
books.  Diacriticals.  Accurate  and  reliable. 
References  available  upon  request.  Call 
966-4954. 


Miscellany 


Victoria  B.C.  Real  Estate.  Experienced, 
knowledgeable  realtor  with  university  fac- 
ulty references.  Will  answer  all  queries  and 
send  information  about  retirement  or  in- 
vestment properties  in  Victoria.  No  cost  or 
obligation.  Call  (604)  595-3200  or  write 
Lois  Dutton,  RE/MAX  Ports  West,  3200 
Shelbourne  Street,  Victoria,  B.C.  V8P  5G8. 

PERSONAL  COUNSELLING  in  a caring,  con- 
fidential environment.  U of  T staff  extend- 
ed health  care  benefits  provide  excellent 
coverage.  Dr.  Ellen  Greenberg,  Registered 
Psychologist.  The  Medical  Arts  Building, 
170  St.  George  Street,  961-3683. 

ACCENT  NEED  ADJUSTMENT?  Com- 
munications enhancement  courses  in 
speaking  and  writing  for  English  as  Second 
Language  Speakers  with  good  language 
skills.  Groups  of  6-8.  Over  1500  satisfied 
graduates.  Now  in  its  8th  year.  Gandy 
Associates.  767-6691. 

THINK  SHRINK-WRAP  for  your  framing 
needs.  Posters,  prints,  photos,  maps, 
charts,  kids’  art,  tea  towels.  Call  423-9975 
for  location  nearest  to  you. 

Psychologist  providing  individual,  group 
and  couple  therapy.  Personal  and  relation- 
ship issues.  U of  T extended  health  plan  cov- 
ers psychological  services.  For  a consulta- 
tion call  Dr.  Heather  A.  White,  535-9432, 
140  Albany  Ave.  (Bathurst/Bloor). 

Violet  B.  Head,  Registered  Psychologist. 

Individual  and  group  psychotherapy,  art 
therapy.  Specialities:  depression  and  sub- 
stance abuse  problems.  Most  U of  T ben- 
efit packages  cover  psychology.  200  St. 
Clair  Ave.  W.  at  Avenue  Rd.  922-7260. 

Everyone  needs  a PAAL.  Stay  protected 
with  the  Personal  Attack  Alarm.  Carry  it  to 
school,  the  mall,  the  park,  whereveryou  go. 
PAAL  lets  out  a cry  for  help  whenever  you 
need  it.  Contact  Len  or  Karen,  614-7516. 

Psychoanalysis.  Intensive  psychotherapy  4- 
5 times  per  week  with  Registered 
Psychologist.  Covered  by  your  benefits 
plan.  Dr.  Sarah  Usher,  170  Bloor  Street 
West,  at  Avenue  Road.  Telephone:  923- 
7997. 

Save  your  wastebasket!  The  University’s 
Office  of  Waste  Management  is  going 
through  offices  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
removing  people’s  wastebaskets.  Don’t  let 
it  happen  to  you.  WASTESAVERS  will  chain 
your  wastebasket  to  your  desk.  Quality  tem- 
pered steel  chain,  competitive  rates,  group 
discounts  available.  Ask  about  our  foot- 
stool accessories.  P.O.  Box  23. 
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Research  Notices 


For further  information  and  application  forms for  the 
following  agencies,  please  contact  University  of  Toronto  Research  Services  (UTRS)  at  978-2163. 


BEST  North  America 
This  database  of  research  expertise  is  a 
unique  link  between  academe  and 
corporate  research  interests  and 
programs.  Data  collection  at  U of  T is 
an  ongoing  process  and  researchers  may 
register  at  any  time.  For  more  informa- 
tion contact  Monique  McNaughton  at 
978-7833  or  monique@rs.rir.utoronto.ca 

Medicine  & Life  Sciences 
Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Association  (US) 

The  association  is  soliciting  research 
proposals  that  investigate  the  role  of  free 
radicals  in  the  process  of  motor  neuron 
cell  death.  The  request  encompasses 
both  basic  and  clinical  investigations 
but  does  not  include  clinical  trials  of 
therapy.  Short-term  proposals  with  a 
840,000  US  funding  limit  are  preferred. 
Initial  application  is  by  letter  of  intent 
with  invited  full  application.  For  a list  of 


topics  of  particular  interest  please  contact 
UTRS.  Deadline  is  July  1. 

Canadian  Liver  Foundation 
The  foundation  has  announced  a bridge 
funding  program  available  to  indepen- 
dent investigators  who  have  received 
notification  that  their  operating  grants 
were  not  renewed  in  the  last  MRC 
competition  or  those  who  have  been 
unable  to  obtain  an  initial  MRC 
operating  grant  despite  an  acceptable 
grant  evaluation  in  either  of  the  last  two 
competitions  (1992  or  1993).  Further 
details  and  application  forms  are  avail- 
able from  UTRS.  Deadline  is  June  30. 

Health  8c  Welfare 
Canada/NHRDP 

A number  of  revisions  have  been  made  to 
the  NHKDP  career  awards  programs 
and  investigators  should  be  aware  of 
changes  to  the  eligibility  conditions  for 


post-doctoral  fellowships  and  for 
national  health  research  scholar  awards. 
These  revisions  to  the  1991  career 
awards  guidebook  are  detailed  in  the 
career  awards  update  #026  (February 
1992).  The  application  form  (NHRDP- 
48)  remains  the  same.  The  deadline  for 
post-doctoral  fellowships,  national 
health  research  scholar  awards,  national 
health  scientist  and  visiting  health 
scientists  is  July  31. 

International  Union  Against 
Cancer 

Long-,  medium- and  short-term  fellow- 
ships to  qualified  cancer  professionals 
who  are  actively  engaged  in  cancer 
research,  clinical  oncology  or  oncology 
nursing  are  offered.  Yamagiwa-Yoshida 
memorial  international  cancer  study 
grants  are  for  established  bilateral  re- 
search projects  abroad  that  exploit 
complementary  materials  or  skills, 


including  advanced  training  in  experi- 
mental methods.  Deadline  is  July  1. 
International  cancer  technology  transfer 
grants  are  for  investigators  and  clinicians 
to  learn  or  to  teach  up-to-date  research 
techniques,  to  transfer  appropriate 
technology  or  to  acquire  advanced 
clinical  management,  diagnostic  and 
therapeutic  skills.  Applications  will  be 
accepted  at  any  time. 

Upcoming  Deadlines 

Alberta  Heritage  Foundation  — 
medical  research  fellowships:  July  1. 

Alzheimer’s  Association  Inc.  (US)  — 
research  grants:  July  1. 

Amyotrophic  Lateral  Sclerosis 
Association  (US)  — research  grants 
(letters  of  intent):  July  1. 

Canada  Council  — Killam  research 
fellowships;  Killam  memorial  prizes 
(nominations):  June  30. 

Health  8c  Welfare  Canada  — 


NHRDP  post-doctoral  fellowships, 
national  health  research  scholarships, 
national  health  scientists,  visiting 
scientists:  July  31. 

Institute  for  Risk  Research  — research 
grants:  June  15. 

Laidlaw  Foundation  — Great  Lakes 
conservation  program:  July  1. 

Charles  A.  Lindbergh  Fund  — 
research  grants:  June  15. 

March  of  Dimes  (US)  — reproductive 
hazards:  July  1. 

National  Alliance  for  Research  on 
Schizophrenia  8c  Depression  — letter  of 
intent:  June  15. 

NSERC  — E.W.R.  Steacie  memorial 
fellowships:  June  21. 

Paralysed  Veterans  of  America  — 
research  proposals:  July  1. 

Smokeless  Tobacco  Research  Council 
— research  grants:  June  30. 

Whitaker  Foundation  — research 
grants  (full  application):  June  15. 


PhD  Orals 


Graduate  faculty  please  call  the  PhD  examinations  office 
at  978-5258 for  information  regarding  time  and  location  for  these  listings. 


Friday,  June  11 
Guohua  Pan,  Department  of 
Molecular  & Medical  Genetics, 
“Studies  on  the  DNA-Binding 
and  Strand  Ligation  of  the  FLP 
Recombinase.” 

Prof.  P.D.  Sadowski. 

Monday,  June  14 
Nadine  Oliveira  Clausell, 
Department  of  Pathology, 
“Increased  Fibronectin  Regulated 
by  Cytokines  Is  Associated  with 
the  Development  of  a Coronary 
Arteriopathy  Post-Cardiac 
Transplantation.” 

Prof.  M.  Rabinovitch. 

Robert  Thomas  Brent  James, 
Department  of  Electrical  & 
Computer  Engineering, 
“Polarization  Independent 
Coherent  Optical  Communication 
Systems.”  Prof.  K.  Iizuka. 

Imtiaz  Manji,  Department  of 
Mathematics  & Applied 
Mathematics,  “Hochschild 
(Co)Homology  of  Complete 
Intersections.” 

Prof.  R.-O.  Buchweitz. 

Tuesday,  June  15 
Xiaoyu  He,  Department  of 


Mechanical  Engineering, 
“Cad-Based  Off-Line  Planning  for 
an  Active- Vision  System.” 
Profs.  B.  Benhabib  and  K.C.  Smith. 

Thursday,  June  1 7 
Peter  Raymond  Darke, 
Department  of  Psychology, 
“The  Effect  of  a Lucky  Event 
and  Belief  in  Luck  on  Confidence 
and  Risk-Taking.” 

Prof.  J.L.  Freedman. 

Kubra  Kapasi,  Department  of 
Immunology,  “Studies  on  the 
Influence  of  HLA-B27  on 
Host-Microbial  Interactions.” 
Prof.  R.D.  Inman. 

Friday,  June  18 

Lynne  Estelle  Davis,  Department 
of  Education,  “Connecting  Our 
Selves:  Learning  for  Social  Action, 
the  Case  of  the  Moment  Project.” 
Prof.  E.V.  Sullivan. 

Andre  Ondino  Furlani, 
Department  of  English,  “Elenchus: 
A Socratic  Way  with  Texts.” 
Prof.  C.J.S.  Lock. 

Lu-Yan  Wang,  Department  of 
Pharmacology,  “Modulation  of 
Glutamate  Receptors  by  Protein 


Kinases  and  Phosphatases.” 
Prof.  J.F.  MacDonald. 

Monday,  June  21 
Edward  Michael  Noel  Lavin, 
Department  of  Italian  Studies, 
“Censorship,  Academic  Freedom 
and  Literary  Studies  in  the 
Tuscany  of  the  Last  Medici.” 
Prof.  D.  Pietropaolo. 

Cecilia  Bernelot  Moens, 
Department  of  Molecular  & 
Medical  Genetics,  “A  Mutational 
Analysis  of  the  Function  of  the 
n-myc  Proto-Oncogene  in 
Mammalian  Development.” 
Prof.  J.  Rossant. 

Tuesday,  June  22 
Yan-Ru  Hu,  Department  of 
Mechanical  Engineering,  “Motion 
and  Force  Control  of  Coordinated 
Robots.”  Prof.  A.A.  Goldenberg. 

Shiu-Hing  Lo,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  “The  Politics  of 
Democratization  in  Hong  Kong.” 
Prof.  E.G.  Andrew. 

Wednesday,  June  23 
Robert  Lombardi,  Department  of 
Political  Science,  “Embedded 
Containment:  Creation  of  the 


CoCom  Regime,  1947-1954.” 
Prof.  J.J.  Kirton. 

Thursday,  June  24 
Olive  Catherine  Fullerton, 
Department  of  Education,  “An 
Investigation  of  the  Mathematical 
‘Register’  Used  in  Four  Elementary 
Classrooms  during  Geometry 
Learning  Experiences.” 

Prof.  H.H.  Russell. 

James  Roudiffe,  Department  of 
Mathematics  & Applied 
Mathematics,  “Sufficient 
Conditions  for  Optimality  for 
Control  Systems.” 

Prof.  V.  Jurdjevic. 

Joy  Marie  Sever,  Department  of 
Psychology,  “The  Effects  of 
Affiliative  and  Competitive 
Construct  Accessibility  on  the 
Interpretation  of  Achievement: 

A Social-Cognitive  Analysis  of 
a ‘Motivational  Problem.’  ” 
Prof.  J.N.  Bassili. 

Monday,  June  28 
Donald  S.  Martin, 
Department  of  Zoology, 

“The  Biology,  Life  History, 
Ultrastructure  and  Taxonomic 
Affinities  of  the  Haemoflagellate 


Trypanosoma  Fallisi 
(Zoomastigophorea: 
Kinetoplastida)  from  Algonguin 
Park,  Ontario.” 

Prof.  S.S.  Desser. 

Peggy  Ann  McDonough, 
Department  of  Community 
Health,  “Women,  Work  and 
Disability.”  Prof.  R.F.  Badgley. 

Dan  Rosen,  Department  of 
Chemical  Engineering  & Applied 
Chemistry,  “A  Unified 
Interpretation  for  Singular  and 
Near-Singular  Integrals  in  the 
Boundary  Element  Method.” 
Prof.  D.E.  Cormack. 

Ruth  Cecile  Wehlau,  Centre  for 
Medieval  Studies,  “The  Riddle  of 
Creadon:  Some  Metaphor 
Structures  in  Old  English  Poetry.” 
Prof.  F.A.  Frank 

Tuesday,  June  29 
David  Harold  Haimes, 
Department  of  Education,  “The 
Teaching  and  Learning  of 
Introductory  Algebra:  A Case 
Study  of  Teacher  Actions  and 
Student  Outcomes  in  the  Context 
of  Two  Distinct  Curricula.” 
Prof.  J. A.  Ross. 


UNIVERSITY 


Confidential  advice  and  assistance  with  problems  unsolved  through 
regular  university  channels  is  available  to  all  students,  faculty  and 
administrative  staff  of  the  three  U of  T campuses. 


Office  of  the  University  Ombudsperson,  University  of  Toronto 
16  Hart  House  Circle,  Toronto,  Ontario  M5S  1A1  Telephone:  978-4874 
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CHRIS  VAN  ES 


Forum 


Employment  Inequity 

Preferential  hiring  of  women  increases  the  status  of  male  academics  while  the  status  of  women  academics  declines 

ByRuthGruhn 


From  a speech  to  a conference  entitled  Universities  in  Jeopardy 
sponsored  by  The  Fraser  Institute  and  the  Society  for  Academic 
Freedom  & Scholarship  in  Toronto  March  12: 

WITHIN  A FEW  SHORT  YEARS  VIRTUALLY  EVERY 
major  university  in  Canada  has  adopted  policies  that 
encourage  or  condone  the  preferential  hiring  of 
women,  aboriginal  peoples,  members  of  visible  minorities  and 
persons  with  a disability.  Race,  sex  and  physical  condition  are 
now  significant  attributes  taken  into  consideration  in  the  re- 
cruitment, appointment  and  advancement  of  an  individual  in 
the  academy.  Discrimination  on  the  basis  of  the  biological  cri- 
teria of  race,  sex  and  physical  condition,  once  considered  fool- 
ish, immoral  and  illegal,  is  now  held  to  be  wise  and  moral  as  well 
as  legal.  With  the  acquiescence  to  government-imposed  pro- 
grams, universities  have  now  institutionalized  discrimination 
among  individuals  on  the  basis  of  non-academic  criteria.  For 
heaven’s  sake,  what  for? 

“Merit  only”  has  long  been  the  standard  criterion  for  academic 
appointments.  Any  individual  hired  under  any  circumstances 
that  present  even  the  possibility  the  appointment  involved 
non-academic  criteria  is  placed  under  a cloud  of  suspicion. 
With  an  employment  equity  action  plan  in  place,  all  members 
of  the  designated  groups  who  win  university  appointments 
will  have  to  live  under  that  cloud:  they  can  never  be  sure,  nor 
can  other  academics  in  their  university  and  in  their  discipline 
be  sure,  that  they  were  indeed  the  best  available  candidates  for 
the  position.  Whether  or  not  the  individual  in  question  was  truly 
the  most  outstanding,  the  suspicion  will  always  remain. 

In  a worst-case  scenario,  newly  appointed  professors  who  are 
members  of  designated  groups  maybe  viewed  disparagingly  by 
their  colleagues  — and  by  students  — as  “charity  cases”  who 
could  not  make  it  in  fair  competition.  Professors  viewed  in  that 
light  are  hardly  likely  to  be  considered  as  worthy  role  models 
and  mentors  for  students  who  are  members  of  the  designated 
groups;  in  fact,  feelings  of  inferiority  and  incompetence  all  too 
commonly  held  by  students  of  the  designated  groups  maybe  re- 
inforced by  publicly  known  preferential  policies  in  the  hiring  of 
academic  staff  from  that  group. 

All  members  of  designated  groups  who  are  presendy  on  uni- 
versity academic  staffs  can  be  deeply  concerned  about  this  as- 
pect of  the  new  preferential  policies.  The  older  of  us  may  not 
have  to  worry,  but  younger  colleagues  may  have  to  assert  and 
reassert  that  they  were  hired  so  many  years  BEE,  before  em- 
ployment equity.  Individuals  of  designated  groups  hired  AEE, 
after  employment  equity,  may  well  feel  forced  to  make  ex- 
traordinary efforts  to  prove  their  worth. 


One  highly  important  effect  of  preferential  hiring 

is  to  enhance  the  relative  status  of  those  individuals  who  are  hired 
in  spite  of  it.  Many  university  departments  now  have  an  explicit 
policy  of  hiring  a man  only  if  he  is  “significantly”  or  “demon- 
strably” superior  to  any  available  woman  candidate;  obviously 
if  a man  is  hired,  he  must  look  damned  good  as  compared  to 
the  women.  With  a policy  of  preferential  hiring  of  women,  the 
status  of  male  academics  will  increase  while  the  status  of  women 
academics  will  decline.  The  only  solution  to  this  dilemma 
would  be  to  hire  only  women  for  a number  of  years,  a policy  sure 
to  draw  severe  criticism  from  the  liberal-minded  and  unlikely 
to  enhance  the  status  of  women  anyway. 

Preferential  treatment  has  detrimental  effects  upon  women. 
Even  feminists  and  other  supporters  of  employment  equity  see 
this  is  true.  They  argue,  however,  that  university  action  plans 
need  not  involve  explicit  preferential  hiring  of  women;  only  ag- 
gressive recruitment  of  women  applicants  for  a given  position 
is  needed,  as  well  as  rigorous  rules  in  selection  procedures  to 
guarantee  fairness  to  women  in  the  final  hiring  processes  in 
which  academic  merit  only  is  the  sole  criterion. 

This  scenario  is  an  illusion.  The  prime  objective  of  govern- 
ment-imposed employment  equity  action  plans  in  universities 
— to  increase  substantially  the  number  and  proportion  of 
women  on  the  academic  staff  in  every  department  — will 
sooner  or  later  require  preferential  hiring  of  women  in  order  to 


achieve  measurable  success  in  the  foreseeable  future.  In  many 
university  departments,  especially  the  long-established  ones,  the 
present  proportion  of  women  professors  is  so  low  (due  to  the 
relative  unavailability  of  women  academics  in  the  past)  that 
achieving  the  present  ideal  of  gender  parity  or  even  parity  with 
current  Canadian  university  PhD  production  would  require 
hiring  only  women  over  the  next  10  years  or  much  longer, 
given  the  very  limited  availability  of  tenure-track  positions  at 
present. 


Employment  equity 

IS  NO  REMEDY  FOR  THE  TRULY 
DISADVANTAGED  — THOSE 
WITHOUT  ECONOMIC  RESOURCES 


Employment  equity  action  plans  — as  specified  by  the 
Federal  Contractors  Program  — require  the  setting  of  numer- 
ical hiring  targets  or  goals  according  to  a timetable.  The  mo- 
ment goals  and  timetables  are  set,  all  applicants  who  are  mem- 
bers of  designated  groups  will  be  the  special  focus  of  attention 
in  any  hiring  situation  and  their  appointments  open  to  suspi- 
cion of  hiring  preference  in  order  to  meet  goals.  If  time  goes  by 
and  more  occasions  pass  in  which  no  member  of  a designated 


group  is  hired,  increasing  administration  pressure  will  be  put 
upon  a department  to  select  an  individual  of  a preferred  group 
on  the  next  occasion.  There  is  thus  no  avoiding  the  fact  that  the 
achievement  of  pre-set  numerical  targets  for  increased  repre- 
sentation of  designated  groups  will  require  not  only  preferen- 
tial treatment  of  certain  classes  of  applicants  but  also  preferential 
hiring.  Abandoning  any  reference  to  setting  of  goals,  targets  and 
timetables  would  eliminate  this  situation,  of  course;  but  it 
would  also  eliminate  any  need  for  establishment  of  a formal 
employment  equity  action  program  in  the  first  place. 


A BASIC  FALLACY  UNDERLIES  EMPLOYMENT  EQUITY:  THE 
notion  that  women  form  a homogenous  group.  Not  taken 
account  of  is  the  fact  that  Canadian  women  in  their  vast  num- 
bers are  highly  diversified  in  terms  of  their  cultural  traditions, 
their  beliefs  and  values  and  specifically  their  career  interests. 
Most  important,  all  women  are  certainly  not  equally  disad- 
vantaged when  it  comes  to  the  possibility  of  attainment  of  an 
academic  career. 

Preparation  for  an  academic  career  entails  she  to  eight  years 
or  more  of  university  studies.  University  is  very  expensive  for 
students  and  their  families.  The  result  is  that  most  women 
graduate  students  come  from  upper  and  middle-class  back- 
grounds. Most  academic  women  are  thereby  relatively  well-off, 
privileged,  high-status  individuals  to  start  with;  and  as  a group, 
academic  women  are  certainly  not  more  economically  or  socially 
disadvantaged  than  all  men  as  a group.  In  no  way  can  a Cape 
Breton  coal  miner’s  son  be  more  advantaged  than  a woman  aca- 
demic from  a lawyer’s  family. 

Giving  preference  to  women  who  already  have  high  status  will 
not  raise  the  status  of  women  who  are  in  relatively  low  socio- 
economic categories  and  are  not  motivated  to  enter  university. 
In  future,  increasing  numbers  of  such  women  may  consider  pur- 
suing an  academic  career  but  they  will  face  financial  barriers  at 
the  start. 

Economic  disadvantage  is  the  real  barrier  to  an  academic 
career.  University  employment  equity  plans,  even  the  spin-off 
“educational  equity”  programs,  provide  no  remedy  for  the  truly 
disadvantaged  individuals,  those  of  each  sex  and  all  races  with 
poor  economic  resources.  It  seems  hypocritical  of  university  ad- 
ministrations one  day  to  extol  the  virtue  of  adopting  an  em- 
ployment equity  plan  and  the  next  to  raise  tuition  and  fees. 

Under  these  circumstances  it  is  most  depressing  to  observe 
how  much  precious  university  money  is  being  diverted  to  the 
development  and  maintenance  of  formal  government-imposed 
employment  equity  plans.  As  Thomas  Sowell  (1990)  has  indi- 
cated in  a worldwide  study  of  preferential  policies,  such  plans 
are  never  temporary  political  expediencies:  once  established,  they 
last  forever;  and  they  expand  their  domain  year  by  year.  At  pre- 
sent the  employment  equity  bureaucracy  at  the  University  of 
Alberta  is  small  in  comparison  with  that  of  other  universities, 
but  ominously,  in  the  past  year,  the  number  of  full-time  pro- 
fessional staff  in  our  office  of  human  rights  has  grown  from  one 
to  three.  I would  guess,  on  the  basis  of  salaries  alone,  that  the 
annual  budget  of  our  office  of  human  rights  is  now  at  least 
$200,000.  At  that  rate,  in  five  years  the  university  will  have  put 
at  least  a million  dollars  into  it.  How  many  scholarships  would 
that  money  have  provided  for  truly  disadvantaged  individuals 
of  both  sexes  and  all  races  who  aspire  to  an  academic  career? 

Employment  equity  programs  are  a setback  for  women.  Over 
the  past  few  decades  the  number  and  proportion  of  women  in 
academic  positions  has  steadily  and  substantially  increased, 
visibly  through  the  efforts  of  individual  women,  without  spe- 
cial treatment.  Now  the  advancement  of  women  on  their  own 
merit  has  become  suspect,  doubtful,  clouded.  As  I stressed 
earlier,  with  preferential  treatment  of  women  the  status  of  men 
hired  will  be  enhanced;  the  status  of  women  will  decline. 
Women  graduate  students  should  be  up  in  arms  against  the  un- 
position of  employment  equity  in  universities.  It  may  promise 
a job  fast,  but  it  threatens  a respected  career. 

Professor  Ruth  Gruhn  is  a member  of  the  anthropology  department 
at  the  University  of  Alberta  in  Edmonton. 
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